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We Must Prevent a Postwar Moral Recession 


[| EprToRIAL|* 


HE BEST intelligence of our citizenry 

today is engaged with the multi- 
phases of postwar planning. There are 
agencies for the formulation of per- 
manent peace plans, for the recom- 
mendation of systems of rehabilitation 
of ex-service men and war workers, 
and for the solution of a variety of other 
inescapable problems already beginning 
to clamor for sane handling. The edu- 
cational world, including most junior 
college educators, logically seems to 
have chosen for its area of investigation 
the problem of the continued schooling 
of the returned veteran. This is being 
made to include infiltration into the al- 
ready existing student bodies, adjusted 
curricula, modified course content, 
evaluation of experience in terms of 
credit, and the degree goal. 

Perhaps some junior college educa- 
tors are over-emphasizing the practical 
and technical courses, and are over- 
stressing the thought of making a living 
to the minimizing of the idea of prepar- 
ing to live a life. 

The cycles of our history show the 
same phases of life following each of 
our wars. These phases have come in 
varying guises, but underneath their 


* This editorial has been prepared at the 
request of Richard G. Cox, a member of the 
Editorial Board of the Journal, by his aca- 
demic dean at Gulf Park College, Mississippi. 





motley habiliments they are essentially 
unchanged. Always there has been 
prosperity (a boom) followed by strin- 
gency (panic or depression). Unem- 
ployment has formed its ranks, national 
cynicism has had its menacing say, and 
desertion of patriotic goals has been 
flagrant. These problems are receiv- 
ing worthy study today. Perhaps in- 
telligent solutions will be evolved. But 
history inexorably records another 
phenomenon that has made its appear- 
ance in the United States following 
each of our armed conflicts. A low 
tone of public morality has always come 
on the heels of peace. Following the 
Revolutionary War the “excess of 
democracy” was scoffed at by those 
who, a few years before, had rallied to 
the slogan, “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” States refused to pay taxes, 
and Capt. Daniel Shays, a veteran of the 
Revolution, led an armed rebellion just 
ten years after the date of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The “era of 
good feeling” immediately following the 
close of the War of 1812 was replaced in 
ten years by an era of hard feeling 
wherein the industrial East scorned the 
democracy of the new West and the 
South pitted itself against the East. 
Historian Muzzey says that trying to 
reconcile these divergent and selfish in- 
terests “was like trying to square the 
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circle.” The characteristics of the re- 
construction period following the War 
between the States are well known. 
Within the memory of mature educa- 
tors of today there is nauseating recol- 
lection of the way the tide of patriotism 
engendered by World War I receded, 
leaving exposed the stagnant and pu- 
trid marshes of political scandals, bra- 
zen bootlegging, and rampant kid- 
napping. 

Utilizing the lessons of past experi- 
ences in the solution of current prob- 
lems is the essence of progress. Surely 
the menacing recurrence of a “gangster 
period” is as worthy the study of edu- 
cators as is any probability of ‘serious 
consequences arising from incomplete 
or unsuited scholastic achievement of 
our returning veterans. 

There are always beacons during 
crucial periods to call the attention of 
the alert to significant manifestations. 
It was in 1924 that Bruce Barton’s 
book, The Man Nobody Knows, was 
published and became a best seller. It 
is beside the point to say that Mr. Bar- 
ton made of Jesus Christ an ordinary 
glad-hander. The thing is that the 
public read the book avidly. It was 
Christian ethics and philosophy in terms 
of the masses, and the masses re- 
sponded. There were other indica- 
tions that at that time America was 
ready for advances on the spiritual 
frontier. We are justified in believing 
that there was then a tide in the affairs 
of men which, if it had been taken at its 
flood, might have led on to something 
entirely different from the worst soiled 
decade in our history. As it happened 
in 1924 so it has occurred again. Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker’s story in Life tell- 
ing of his spiritual experiences while 
adrift electrified the public. And 
shortly thereafter Robert Lee Scott’s 
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book, God Is My Co-Pilot, had the 
same effect. The former may have 
much looseness of literary construction, 
and the title of the latter may smack of 
megalomania. But the fact that these 
writings on spiritual subjects have met 
with universal acceptance indicates un- 
mistakably that here again is a spring- 
board from which may be launched plans 
and projects for the circumvention of a 
recurrence of a dread period of low tone 
in public morality. The crystallization 
of the service man’s spiritual attitude 
into the truism, “there are no atheists 
in foxholes,’ shows that material 
at hand is malleable. Surely this 
also lies within the province of educa- 
tional planning for a postwar world. 
Whether this planning should be en- 
compassed in renewed emphasis on the 
ethical values implicit in literature, 
history, civics, and, yes, even in mathe- 
matics; or whether new courses in 
every-day morals should be formulated, 
are matters crying for attention. But 
they are matters suited to and worthy 
of the best minds in the junior colleges. 
Lucy Lou1sE HATCHER 





Newer developments in the field of 
business education prior to the present 
war were directed for the most part to 
business education at the junior college 
or technical institute level. This de- 
velopment came about largely because 
of the unwillingness of business to em- 
ploy the relatively immature high school 
graduate even for routine tasks, regard- 
less of his ability to do the job. Con- 
sequently in those areas where public 
education has been extended to include 
the junior college level of instruction, 
strong departments of business educa- 
tion have been developed in the junior 
college—Hamden L. Forkner, in 
Teachers College Record. 
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Mexican Sundae Education 
HENRY BOWMAN 


oo in these war scarcity days 
of “Yes, we have no bananas,” we 
shouldn’t have asked for a Banana 
Split. Maybe that’s what set us off on 
the wrong track. But we wanted some- 
thing with plenty of ice cream; and the 
menu was about as intelligible as a 
Bantu dictionary. “Lovers’ Delight,” 


“Inspiration,” “Central High School 


Special,” “Mexican Sundae,” “Metro- 
politan”’—how could we know what 
they meant? 

The waitress was patient but she 
wasn’t in an informative mood. So we 
ordered what seemed simple enough 
and was a fair substitute for a Banana 
Split—minus the bananas: Two dips of 
vanilla with chocolate sauce and nuts, 
no marshmallow. Two dips of vanilla 
with chocolate sauce and nuts? There 
wasn’t anything like that on the menu. 
“Now, I can give you Lovers’ Delight. 
That’s good but that’s fruit. Let’s see. 
Inspiration? No, that’s only one dip 
of ice cream.” We interrupted. “All 
we want is two dips of vanilla, choco- 
late sauce and nuts.” She was growing 
more doubtful. “How would you like 
Metropolitan? That’s good but it has 
lots of marshmallow.” 

By this time the humor of the situ- 
ation was beginning to take the edge 
off our sense of frustration—but still 
we weren’t going to yield so easily. An 
issue was at stake. “We don’t care 
what you call it,” we said. “Just bring 








Henry BowMAN is instructor in marriage 
education and head of the Division of Home 
and Family Living, at Stephens College, Mis- 
souri. He received his B.A. and M.A. 


degrees at Western Reserve University and 
his Ph.D. degree at Yale University. Dr. 
Bowman has been on the faculty of Stephens 
College for thirteen years. 
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us two dips of vanilla with chocolate 
sauce and nuts. We'll name it after 
you bring it. In fact, if you want us to, 
we'll name it after you.” She’d have 
to talk with the manager. In a few 
moments she returned. There just 
wasn’t anything like that on the menu. 
What would we like? “Look,” we 
said, hardly able to keep from bursting. 
“Please—two dips of yanilla, chocolate 
sauce and nuts. Please.” She disap- 
peared again without a word. Our 
hopes rose. We relaxed. At long last 
she returned bearing a tray. She thrust 
the concoctions at us, her attitude a 
mixture of tolerant disgust and disdain- 
ful triumph. One dip of chocolate ice 
cream, chocolate sauce, a huge blob of 
marshmallow. “Here,” she _ said, 
“Mexican Sundaes—in case you ever 
come in again.” She had held the fort. 
Square pegs had been forced into round 
holes. The menu had been preserved. 

We could scarcely keep from laughter. 
But that would have hurt her and she 
meant well. Suddenly, being junior 
college instructors, we were struck by 
a sobering thought. This girl repre- 
sented in its least subtle terms an alto- 
gether too common type of academic 
mind, one of the most aggravating 
obstacles to progress in American edu- 
cation. Preserve the curriculum at all 
costs. Maintain the status quo. Pro- 
tect the teacher’s vested interests. Start 
with subject matter. If the student 
needs it, fine. If he likes it, fine. If he 
neither needs it nor likes it, that’s his 
hard luck. After all, who is he to tell 
the instructor what to teach? What is 
taught has been good enough for others ; 
it ought to be good enough for him. 
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Junior 


When are we going to learn—yes, we 
in the junior colleges as well as those in 
the older types of institutions—that the 
student, not the subject matter, should 
be the focus of our educational system ; 
that the student, not the subject matter, 
should be the point of departure for 
what the school does? When are we 
going to select subject matter to fit stu- 
dent needs and stop making the student 
a moon-like satellite revolving around 
a mass of subject matter and shining 
by reflected light? How long is it 
going to be before we stop squeezing 
students out of shape by forcing them 


to fit the curriculum instead of organiz- — 


ing the curriculum to fit the students? 
Who has determined that all the sub- 
jects taught contribute to the meeting 
of student needs? Why do we continue 
to make so many high school students 
take courses to fit them for college 
entrance when only a small minority 
ever go to college? Why do so many 
instructors plan their courses as if all 
students were going to specialize in the 
teacher’s subject field when in most 
cases only a microscopic minority will 
ever do so, while the great majority will 
become laymen in that area? Since 
90 per cent of the population marry, 
why is not marriage education included 
in every high school and college cur- 
riculum? Why this? Why that? Why 
a hundred and one things about edu- 
cational methods so readily apparent in 
curriculum-centered schools? 

The war has brought a shake-up in 
American education second to none in 
our entire history. Whether they like 
it or not, more schools than ever before 
have been forced by the exigencies of 
the present crisis to adapt their cur- 
ricula to the needs of students because 
so many of these students are rapidly 
preparing for active participation in the 
war effort and their needs are readily 
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apparent, immediate, and defined by 
agencies more powerful than educa- 
tional inertia. Granted, many of these 
needs are temporary. Granted, the 
schools have been forced to make ad- 
justments. The fact remains that for 
the first time in their histories many 
schools have given serious thought to 
the meeting of student needs. For the 
first time obviously functional courses 
have been added to many a curriculum. 
For the first time numerous teachers 
have seen that something besides the 
traditional subjects can successfully be 
taught. 

The way is open for a significant step 
forward in American education. If, 
after the war, the beachhead of func- 
tional education can be maintained, if 
the present widespread tendency to ad- 
just the curriculum to student needs 
can gain momentum, if the institutions, 
particularly the junior colleges, which 
most recently made the shift from the 
traditional attitude to the need-cen- 
tered, student-centered attitude will 
learn from those which have for some 
time been using the student as the point 
of departure, if teachers will accept the 
challenge, we can permanently get away 
from a “Mexican Sundae” approach to 
education. 





The junior college has assumed in 
recent years the position occupied by the 
junior high school some thirty years 
ago. At that time it was assumed that 
the large mass of students would termi- 
nate their education at the conclusion 
of the junior high school period and 
would thus be equipped with a general 
education and some vocational skill of 
a specific character. Today it is the 
junior college that is envisaged as a 
terminal educational institution.—V. 
T. Thayer, in American Education 
Under Fire. 
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Convalescent G.I.’s Taught by Placer 


JOSEPH BURTON VASCHE 


— Junior College, California, 
offers a complete educational pro- 
gram for the convalescing serviceman 
of World War II. 

Through cooperation with the com- 
manding officer of DeWitt General 
Hospital nearby, Placer presents for 
the convalescent soldiers all of the regu- 
lar junior college courses, plus such 
additional academic, vocational, and 
recreational offerings as are requested 
by interested patients. The program 
is under the direct supervision of 
Harold E. Chastain, District Superin- 
tendent, and J. Burton Vasché, Dean 
of Special Instruction at the junior col- 
lege. 

Distinctive features of the program 
for servicemen at this 1725-bed Army 
hospital include the following: 

1. Qualified instructors are assigned 
to guidance and teaching at the hos- 
pital, while school buses transport those 
able to attend afternoon and evening 
classes on the college campus. Under 
the Placer program, convalescing ser- 
vicemen may complete regular ac- 
credited courses, satisfying lower divi- 
sion requirements of leading American 
universities, or they may gain valuable 
training useful in postwar occupations. 

2. Emphasis in all aspects of the De- 
Witt program is upon practical skills, 
aimed at meeting the needs of partici- 
pating servicemen. A _ patient may 








JosePpH Burton VASCHE is dean of special 
instruction at Placer College, Auburn, Cali- 
fornia. Previously he had been director of 
research and curriculum for the Stanislaus 
County Schools, California, including Mo- 
desto Junior College. A number of other 
articles by Mr. Vasché have appeared in the 
pages of the Journal. 


enroll in any class at any time. Grades 
and credits are of secondary impor- 
tance. Special certificates are awarded 
upon completion of short-term courses, 
while regular college courses carry 
credit in terms of semester hours, hon- 
ored by all colleges and universities. 
USAFT instructional materials supple- 
ment and enrich the work of Placer 
Junior College instructors at DeWitt. 

3. Bedside counseling and bedside 
teaching are vital aspects of the pro- 
gram. Every man in every ward is 
visited regularly by instructors at the 
hospital, his educational and avoca- 
tional interests canvassed, his problems 
discussed, courses and activities se- 
lected. Then individual and small 
group instruction follows, based upon 
the man’s interests and needs. Such 
educational activities are important in 
the convalescing serviceman’s entire 
medical and mental rehabilitation. 

4. Special attention is paid service- 
men without previous high school or 
college training. Individual and small 
class instruction is given at DeWitt 
in the basic subjects—reading, hand- 
writing, arithmetic, English and spell- 
ing—aimed at preparing members of 
this group for future vocational train- 
ing and placement. Placer Junior Col- 
lege is interested in meeting the needs 
of the serviceman today, no matter 
what his educational background has 
been. 

5. Streamlined survey courses are 
available for servicemen who have not 
completed essential high school require- 
ments but who wish to qualify for regu- 
lar lower-division college or university 
training after discharge. Such instruc- 
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tion, on an individual or small group 
basis, is offered in every high school 
subject. 

6. The regular junior college campus 
program for patients includes courses 
in every study field, and men are regis- 
tered after the usual counseling proce- 
dures, directed by Placer staff members 
at DeWitt General Hospital. Particu- 
larly popular have been courses in 
American institutions, English, jour- 
nalism, commercial subjects, machine 
shop, psychology, and radio and elec- 
tricity. Evening classes in photogra- 
phy, conversational Spanish, com- 
mercial subjects, social dancing, and 
marksmanship have enrolled large 
groups of hospital patients, staff mem- 
bers, and commissioned officers. 

7. A daily afternoon class in cinema- 
tography has worked on the production 
of a 30-minute 16-mm. sound motion 
picture depicting the Placer-DeWitt 
educational program in action. Each 
school day, journalism and office prac- 
tice groups cooperate to publish Spar- 
tan Sparks, a mimeographed news 
sheet, featuring articles and notes of 
interest to DeWitt men, and written by 
those enrolled in this work. Varied 
social activities are held on the campus, 
combining interests of the regular stu- 
dent body with soldier groups. Bi- 
weekly Placer Forums, which present 
eminent scholars in discussions of perti- 
nent issues, are offered twice; once at 
the morning orientation periods at De- 
Witt, for soldier patients, and again 
before community audiences at night in 
Auburn. In short, the entire Placer 
program at and for DeWitt General 
Hospital is based upon the need for 
varied, normal educational activities, as 
part of the school’s contribution to re- 
habilitation of these fighting men. 

8. Servicemen at DeWitt General 
Hospital who are interested in pur- 
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suing.a regular lower division college 
program at Placer are given full credit 
for military experience and for special- 
ized Army training courses, according 
to the standards of the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, Madison, Wis- 
consin. An active faculty committee 
officially evaluates all such records, 
working in close cooperation with the 
hospital education and _ orientation 
officer and classification officer. 

9. Placer Junior College charges 
convalescing servicemen no fees, with 
the entire program, including loan of 
books, authorized by the Board of Trus- 
tees as one contribution to the welfare 
of our returning veterans. Many pa- 
tients will proceed through the Army’s 
reconditioning program and return to 
active service overseas. Others will 
receive medical discharges and return 
to civilian life. Still others will remain 
hospitalized for long periods ahead. To 
the Placer board, benefits of the pro- 
gram far outweigh its costs. 





COSTS IN WARTIME 


A marked increase in costs per stu- 
dent in average daily attendance in 
wartime is shown by comparison of 
costs for nine California district jun- 
ior colleges during the past ten years. 
Comparable data have been furnished 
for nine institutions—Chaffey, Comp- 
ton, Los Angeles, Modesto, Pasadena, 
Sacramento, San Jose, San Mateo, and 
Yuba County. They show a median 
cost per student in 1934-35 of $172. 
In 1939-40 it was $174. In 1943-44, 
however, it had increased to $284, 
reflecting the smaller classes resulting 
from decreased wartime enrollments. 
Costs for the nine reporting institutions 
varied in 1943-44 from $194 at Pasa- 
dena Junior College to $746 at Yuba 
County Junior College. 
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The Junior College and Dental Education 


WALTER C. 


AM assuming that you are interested 
here in planning a long-range re- 
lationship between junior colleges and 
schools of dentistry. When I was in- 
vited to make this address, I sent out a 
request to a large number of our junior 
colleges throughout the country where 
I knew there were organized predental 
curricula, asking for certain informa- 
tion. I wanted to bring to you reports 
right from the field rather than give you 
simply my own personal interpretation. 
I found upon investigation there were 
some 200 junior colleges which had 
definitely organized predental curricula 
announced in their catalogs. In some 
cases not very many students were tak- 
ing them, and some reported that while 
they didn’t have regular courses an- 
nounced, they arranged an individual 
course of study out of their general 
catalog offerings for any student going 
into the field of dentistry. Others said 
that the course was not essentially dif- 
ferent from the premedical course as 
given in the freshman and cere 
years at junior college. 

I also asked for the number ot gradu- 
ates the junior colleges had actually 
transferred in the past five years to 
schools of dentistry. The reports are 
very incomplete, but of 100 that an- 
swered, including some that said they 
could give no definite data, there were 
definitely reported over 500 students 
that had graduated from their institu- 
tions and had entered your recognized 








WattTerR C. EELts is Executive Secretary 
of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. This article is part of an address 
which he gave at the invitation of the Ameri- 
can Association of Dental Schools at their 
annual meeting, March 20, 1944, at Chicago. 


EELLS 


schools of dentistry in the past five 
years. Over half of these entered the 
three dental schools in California. Quite 
a number of them, however, went to 
other schools. Altogether, I found re- 
ports of transfers to at least 28 differ- 
ent schools of dentistry. Here are the 
leading ones: University of California, 
102; Physicians and Surgeons (San 
Francisco), 80; University of Califor- 
nia, 79; North Pacific, 41; Michigan, 
27; Minnesota, 27; Iowa, 14; Medical 
College of Virginia, 13; Texas, 11; and 
so on down the list. That shows a sub- 
stantial number of junior college gradu- 
ates going to some of your schools. Do 
you want a larger number, or do you 
think you would prefer not to have as 
many as have gone there? Those are 
the actual facts on which we can base 
some of our judgments with reference 
to future policies and possible changes 
of emphasis. 

What are the curriculum require- 
ments which you make for entrance to 
your schools? They differ somewhat 
in different schools, as I understand, 
but from the information given me, and 
the recently published Encyclopedia of 
Education, I find it is rather general to 
require a year of English, a year of 
biology, a year of physics, and a year 
and a half of chemistry. For the most 
part, that seems to me satisfactory. 
Most of those subjects should be in- 
cluded in the best preprofessional edu- 
cation, whether the student is going 
into dentistry, medicine, theology or 
engineering. Some of our people are 
inclined to question whether it is desira- 
ble to require a year and a half of chem- 
istry, for the simple reason that they 
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want students to be able to change their 
minds at any time during the freshman 
year and not definitely commit them- 
selves until the beginning of the sopho- 
more year as to what they want to do. 
It is, of course, difficult to complete a 
year and a half of chemistry after be- 
ginning the sophomore year! That is 
a question you might consider, whether 
or not any change in requirements in 
that respect are desirable. 

In the questionnaire which I sent to 
our representative junior colleges, I 
also asked: “What special problems, 
adjustments, or difficulties have you 
had or do you anticipate after the war 
which you would like to have brought 
to the attention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Dental Schools ?” 

I thought if there were any sore 
points it would be a good chance to air 
them here and let you find out what 
snags exist and what the possible 
sources of trouble are. I was disap- 
pointed in the replies from the stand- 
point of stirring you up! I was very 
happy from the standpoint of cordial 
relationships, to find that nine-tenths 
of the answers were blank or said, “We 
have no problems.” Here is a typical 
answer : 

The preprofessional curriculum required 
by dental colleges even before the war cor- 
related very well with courses most junior 
colleges would find desirable to offer in the 
liberal arts field even if they were not re- 
quired by the dental schools. If this situa- 
tion is continued in the postwar era’we may 
truly say that the relationship between the 


typical junior college and the schools of 
dentistry will be highly satisfactory. 


Not all, however, found conditions 
perfectly satisfactory. Here are seven 
problems. I think for the most part 
they are minor ones, but I want to pre- 
sent them for what they are worth, and 
let you have the benefit of this critical 
thinking on the part of a few of our 
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junior college administrators. Here is 


one from Kansas: 


Locally we need more publicity as to the 
opportunities in dentistry. 


Is that general or is it unusual? Do 
you want to enter into a general pro- 
gram of greater publicity for the need 
in your field? 

Here are two from California: 


Our main problem is getting students with 
ability to match their ambition and choice of 
field. There is a tendency for students of 
poor ability to choose dentistry as a profes- 
sion. 

Predental training in wartime has been too 
intense. It hasn’t given students time to as- 
similate what they have learned. 


From Illinois comes this plaintive 
complaint: 


Now the problem is to get men students to 
go into anything. 


From Arkansas, suggesting the long- 
range view: 


We are interested in knowing if we might 
anticipate any changes in the requirements 
for entrance to dental schools after the war. 


From Kentucky: 


The cost of dental schools for the poor 
boys. These are the ones who are interested 
in going into dentistry for the most part 
from our part of the country. 


Here is one somewhat longer, from 
California, particularly concerned with 
wartime problems: 


We anticipate special problems and adjust- 
ments in the postwar days, in the following 
respects: (1) Applicants for the predental 
curriculum who have scholastic deficiencies 
and who will offer certain experiences in 
military service as the equivalent. (2) Ap- 
plicants presenting correspondence courses or 
other experiences in the armed services under 
the auspices of the Armed Forces Institute. 
Evaluating procedures will be involved. 
Standards to guide are needed. (3) Ac- 


-celerated procedures in courses and calendar 


allotments. (4) An increased demand for 
the use of aptitude testing procedures as a 
substitute for the trial and error method. 
(5) A marked increase in the use of audio- 
visual aids. (6) Junior colleges should ex- 
pect to establish and maintain a functioning 
public relations program with regional and 
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state dental associations. Use of these re- 
lationships will greatly improve and modify 
course and curricula in content, method and 
procedures. 

Those are some of the problems that 
junior college administrators see as 
facing them at the present time with 
relation to dental educational—the 
problems of publicity, of properly quali- 
fied students, of the results of accelera- 
tion, of changes that may be anticipated 
as a result of wartime conditions. I 
notice that while you are requiring only 
two years of preprofessional college 
work, which may be taken in the junior 
college, actually three-fifths of your 
students in the past few years have had 
more than that amount of education 
prior to entrance. Are you going to 
tend to encourage a larger amount than 
two years of predental work? Are you 
going to hold to that sort of require- 
ment? Are you likely to urge three or 
four years of such work, so junior col- 
leges will be put out of the picture en- 
tirely, or are you satisfied with the 
junior college product and eager to have 
a larger number of students from them? 
Those are questions to which our people 
would be interested in having answers 
from your organization. 

Extensive scientific studies have been 
made of the success of the preparatory 
function of the junior college. I made 
the pioneer one at Stanford University 
15 years ago, of the success of junior 
college graduates who later transferred 
to university work. In that study it 
was shown that they did just as good 
work as—in fact, better than—the aver- 
age student who had received all his 
lower division instruction at Stanford. 
Since that time numerous somewhat 
similar studies have been made in a 
dozen or more universities showing the 
same general conclusion—that the 
junior college student on the whole does 


make good when he transfers to the 
upper division of the university—he is 
a good senior college risk! 

I would like to propose that you 
sponsor a specific study along the lines 
of the surveys just mentioned. One 
such study has been made in the pro- 
fessional field. At the University of 
Michigan, several years ago, a study 
was made of the success of junior col- 
lege students who had gone into the 
engineering school. With the hundreds 
of students transferred from our insti- 
tutions in the past five years to your 
dental schools, there is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for you as an organization to 
make a study of the success of those 
students in comparison with those who 
have entered your schools from other 
types of institutions and with other de- 
grees of preparation. I should like to 
see a comparison of the records in den- 
tal schools of 500 junior college gradu- 
ates with 500 who had two years of 
preparation in liberal arts colleges, with 
another 500 students who have had 
three years of preparation in liberal 
arts, with students with an A.B. degree 
from liberal arts colleges, and so forth. 

I. was very much interested and 
greatly surprised a number of years ago 
to hear a careful report from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, with reference to 
students entering law school, showing 
that students with two or three years 
of general college work did better work 
in the law school than those who had 
four years in college. Have you made 
similar studies in your own organiza- 
tion of the situation in your own insti- 
tutions? This, it seems to me, would 
be a highly desirable type of factual 
study to make as a basis for considera- 
tion of possible changes in entrance 
requirements for the future. 

Of course, we would be happy to 
learn that our junior colleges have done 
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superior work if such is the case. It 
might be more helpful, however, to find 
where we need to raise our standards 
or change our plans in order that better 
work may be done. We are eager to 
cooperate with you in furnishing, if 
you wish them, more and better trained 
candidates for your schools. If you feel 
that the time has come or may come to 
place your requirements on a four-year 
basis, we would be willing, of course, in 
the interests of improvement of pro- 
fessional standards throughout the 
country, to withdraw from the field 
except as we could do the first two 
years of liberal arts work. But I be- 
lieve, and you as scientists I think will 
agree with me, that we ought to have 
the facts before we are ready to formu- 
late any policies with reference to 
change in entrance requirements. 

There is another field I should like to 
discuss—on the semi-professional level. 
I am sure none of us wants to train den- 
tists on the semi-professional level! 
That is a profession that should be kept 
truly professional. But can your den- 
tists, trained in your schools, do a better 
job if they have adequately trained assis- 
tants in their offices ? 

I was sitting in my dentist’s chair in 
Washington only two or three weeks 
ago. I have learned to go there every 
five or six months for a systematic 
check-up. To some extent I have been 
educated, you see! I asked about his 
assistant in the office. He said, “I have 
had three in the last year. I have 
gotten discouraged, and now I haven’t 
any. It takes six months to train a girl, 
and I lose them as fast as I train them.” 

I said, “What is the situation in the 
city as a whole?” 

He said, “Normally there are 600 
dentists in Washington for 600,000 
people. At present the Army and 
Navy have taken them until we have 
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only 500 for a population of a million 
people instead ; we are overworked and 
tremendously in need of trained helpful 
assistants in our offices, and right now 
we can’t get them at all.” 

I said, “What is the normal situa- 
tion? How many assistants would you 
require each year under normal condi- 
tions ?” 

He said, “The average time you can 
keep them is two or three years. I had 
one girl 13 years. That was excep- 
tional. Two or three years is the aver- 
age time.” 

That means the dentists in our one 
city could use 150 or 200 new office 
assistants each year. Where are they 
going to get them? There is no place 
where one can find an adequate supply 
of trained dental assistants now. 

In the junior college at Los Angeles 
one can find trained dental assistants on 
the semi-professional level, with a two- 
year course of study. Here is an out- 
line of the two-year course of study for 
dental assistants at Los Angeles City 
College: Office procedures, 288 hours; 
dental economics, 144 hours; dental 
anatomy, 126 hours; dental radiogra- 
phy, 54 hours; shorthand, 180 hours; 
typing, 180 hours; first aid, 18 hours; 
health, 36 hours; nursing, 36 hours; 
laboratory technique for physicians’ 
assistants, 54 hours; dietetics, 72 hours; 
science briefs, 180 hours; anatomy, 72 
hours. Then, because dental assistants 
should be not only specialists but also 
better prepared citizens, courses are 
offered in psychology, 54 hours; En- 
glish, 180 hours; political science, 54 
hours; personality and social adjust- 
ment, 36 hours. 

Now, to what extent do practicing 
dentists educated in your institutions 
need the services of assistants trained 
along those lines? Ina two-year course 
of study they are trained to become 
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technical assistants, trained to become 
receptionists, trained to become stenog- 
raphers and typists, trained to take care 
of the business end of the office. A 
pretty big order, is it not? Yet dental 
assistants are being turned out 25 to 50 
each year in Los Angeles and are being 
absorbed at once by the members of the 
dental profession there. 

There are a number of other junior 
colleges offering such courses for den- 
tal assistants, although not all are as 
well organized as the one at Los Ange- 
les, which is outstanding and was devel- 
oped in connection with encouragement 
from a committee of the local dental 
association. Is it desirable for your 
association to encourage junior colleges 
of offer courses of study along these 
lines so that we may help you to develop 
dental service to such a degree that 
when your graduates begin practice for 
themselves they can make use of their 
technical skills 100 per cent of the time 
instead of 50, 60, or 75 per cent of the 
time only? Is it desirable to let the 
junior colleges train qualified dental 
assistants to take up the slack and do 
some of that less highly skilled work 
which is still vitally important to the 
success of professional practice? 

True, such work may be rather ex- 
pensive. At Los Angeles it cost about 
$25,000 to put in the equipment for the 
course for dental assistants, and some 
institutions feel they can’t afford that 
much. In the questionnaire already 
mentioned I asked whether institutions 
were giving such a course, and if not, 
why not. Many said there was not 
sufficient demand for it. Many said the 
dentists had not been trained to ask for 
such service, which is another way of 
saying there is not sufficient demand. 
Some said the wages offered to dental 
assistants is not sufficient to attract 
girls. Would it be desirable for den- 
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tists to pay twice as much for a trained 
assistant, instead of having an untrained 
one and training her six months, and 
often losing her, as my dentist told me, 
as soon as she is trained? 

The representative of one junior col- 
lege in Washington, D. C., told me that 
her school was considering installation 
of a course for dental assistants, but 
couldn’t afford to put in the equipment. 
But this college was making arrange- 
ments with one of the local dental 
schools in Washington to see whether 
it could not make use of part of the 
technical equipment there. 

Is there an opportunity for your 
schools here? Probably you don’t want 
to train dental assistants yourselves, but 
is there an opportunity here for you to 
work in cooperation with the local 
junior colleges and encourage them to 
put in such courses, and cooperate 
with them? I am sure 600 can’t work 
cooperatively with 40-odd dental 
schools, but you don’t need 600. If you 
had 40 or 50 throughout the country, 
it would probably go a long way toward 
supplying the need. I would be very 
glad if your association would take some 
cognizance of this situation and take 
some action, recommending to our 
junior colleges that they place greater 
stress on developing courses for train- 
ing dental assistants. We would be 
glad to have some member of your 
organization write an article on the sub- 
ject for our monthly Junior College 
Journal, which goes regularly to all our 
institutions throughout the country. I 
hope there may be a closer working 
relationship between your organization 
and ours. 

I am happy to have come here, and 
to have had the opportunity to get a 
little acquainted with you. I have en- 
joyed greatly sitting through the morn- 





ing session and seeing that some of the 
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problems you are wrestling with are 
very much the same type of problems 
we also are facing. As educators, we 
have common problems to solve. I am 
particularly interested in two things: 
first, the extent to which we can co- 
operate better in giving you young men 
trained for work in your schools. I 
would like to know whether the ones 
we have sent to you are satisfactory. 
I have suggested a method by which 
you can make investigation of this mat- 
ter by a detailed study, and then recom- 
mend improvements, perhaps, in our 
present practices. The second thing I 
am particularly interested in is whether 
or not you would like to suggest or 
recommend. an increased emphasis on 
training of dental assistants in junior 
colleges throughout the country. 





NEEDS IN MISSISSIPPI 


“Meeting the Needs of Junior Col- 
lege Students” is the title of a doctoral 
dissertation by Lindsey O. Todd at 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Dr. Todd is president of East Central 
Junior College, Mississippi, and also 
of the Southern Association of Junior 
Colleges. 

The purpose of the study was to make 
an appraisal of the public junior college 
program in Mississippi as it relates to 
the needs of the youth enrolled. On 
the basis of the data the most important 
needs of the students were pointed out, 
and an assessment was made of the jun- 
ior college program to see to what ex- 
tent these needs are being met. 

The data were gathered from reports 
from a number of public and private 
agencies, from the literature in the field, 
from statutes of the Mississippi legis- 
lature, from all the students enrolled 
and present at the eleven colleges 


on a given day near the middle of 
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the 1940-41 session, from officials of 
these institutions and the senior colleges 
in Mississippi, from catalogues of all 
the junior colleges, and from speeches 
and interviews with a number of in- 
dividuals. The data from _ students 
were gathered through a questionnaire. 

Dr. Todd was able to classify six 
general needs which the Mississippi 
junior colleges should endeavor to meet. 
Following is his brief summary of these 
needs and the extent to which he found 
they were being met: 


1. There is need for two years of college 
work that will prepare for the satisfactory 
completion in two additional years of a four- 
year college course and for entry into pro- 
fessional schools. The data indicate this need 
was being largely met. 

2. There is need for education that will 
equip students for employment in not more 
than two years of college attendance. This 
need was being partially met by offerings in 
a number of fields, yet the data show less than 
half of the students thought themselves pre- 
pared to hold a job. 

3. There is need for a college program of 
general education. This need has been rec- 
ognized by the Mississippi junior colleges 
in their stated purposes and, too, the heavy 
ratio of required general courses in the several 
curricula indicate this.. It is impossible to 
determine the extent this need was being met 
because of the lack of agreement on the mean- 
ing of the term. 

4. There is need for a wide range and 
variety of curricular and course offerings. 
To meet this need all the colleges offered two- 
year courses in nine fields; five other courses 
were offered by eight or more colleges. 
Training was offered for 88 per cent of the 
occupations chosen by the girls and 77 per 
cent of those chosen by the boys. 

5. There is need for a program of vocational 
guidance. The data indicate this need was 
very inadequately met. 

6. The opportunities of junior college edu- 
cation need to be extended to more youth of 
Mississippi on a basis of democratic equality. 


While the need was being provided 
for in Mississippi on a more democratic 
basis than in many other places, and 
better than formerly was the case, the 
data showed that many undemocratic 
influences were at work to prevent 
realization of democratic equality. 
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Phi Theta Kappa 


MARGARET MOSAL 


HI THETA KAPPA is a recognized 

honorary scholastic society whose 
object is to promote scholarship, to 
develop character, and to cultivate 
fellowship among the students of both 
sexes in the junior colleges of the 
United States. 


Origin of the Society 


The society originated, with six 
charter members, under the name of 
Kappa Phi Omicron, at Stephens Col- 
lege, Missouri, in 1910, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Elizabeth Moore, 
then dean of women. Beta chapter of 
Kappa Phi Omicron was established 
at Lindenwood College, Missouri, in 
1911. This society continued until the 
spring of 1918. By that time honorary 
societies had sprung up in many other 
colleges. : 

At a meeting of the presidents of the 
Missouri junior colleges for women in 
1918, it was decided to organize an 
honorary society, chapters of which 
should have a common character, 
standard, and similarity of organization. 
In choosing the name, the committee 
was influenced by the fact that the name 
of the honorary society for senior col- 
leges is Phi Beta Kappa. Accordingly, 
the name Phi Theta Kappa was chosen 
and the society was incorporated in 
Missouri as a national organization. 
The eight colleges belonging to the 
organization at that time were: 








MarcarEet Mosa., of Canton, Mississippi, 
has been national secretary of Phi Theta 
Kappa for the past nine years. She was the 
first elected national president of the organiza- 
tion. Mrs. Mosal attended Whitworth Col- 
lege, Mississippi, where she was a member 
of Upsilon chapter of Phi Theta Kappa. 


Alpha: Hardin College, Mexico, Mo. 
Beta: Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 
Gamma: Christian College, Columbia, Mo. 
Delta: Howard Payne College, Fayette, 


O. 
Epsilon: Cottey College, Nevada, Mo. 
Zeta: Lindenwood College, St. Charles, 


O. 
Eta: William Woods College, Fulton, Mo. 
Theta: Central College, Lexington, Mo. 


Early Development 


The next few years saw constant 
change and development. The con- 
stitution was amended and revised, an 
official seal was chosen, the charter 
drafted, the ritual created, a song com- 
posed, and an official pin was chosen. 
Throughout the development of the 
organization it has striven to pattern 
after Phi Beta Kappa. For the first 
six years the society confined its activ- 
ity to women’s junior colleges, but in 
1924 through constitutional amendment 
the field of activity was enlarged to 
cover also men’s and coeducational 
junior colleges. 

In 1925 the chapters at Howard 
Payne College and Central College be- 
came inactive, since those institutions 
had become four-year colleges. The 
same year, however, marked the addition 
of Iota Chapter at Synodical College, 
Fulton, Missouri, and 1926 marked a 
further expansion by the addition of 
Kappa, Lambda, and Mu chapters, at 
St. Joseph Junior College, St. Joseph, 
Missouri, Flat River Junior College, 
Flat River, Missouri, and Northeastern 
Oklahoma Junior College, Miami, 
Oklahoma, respectively. These were 
the first coeducational colleges granted 
a charter, and the Northeastern Okla- 
homa Junior College received the first 
charter granted outside of Missouri. 
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National Recognition and Growth 


By 1928 Phi Theta Kappa had grown 
to 14 chapters and had extended its 
operations over six states. The officers 
felt that the field should be extended to 
reach all junior colleges in the country. 
At the Grand Council meeting in 1928, 
a petition was drawn up to be submitted 
to the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, asking that Phi Theta Kappa 
be recognized as the national honorary 
scholastic society for junior colleges. 
Miss Elenora Winfrey, dean of William 
Woods College, Missouri, was elected 
to represent the society at the annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges assembling at Chicago 
the same month. When this petition 
was presented it was discovered that the 
Association had already, two years 
previously, recognized the need of a 
national society covering the field of 
Phi Theta Kappa, and at that time had 
also approved the organization. 

Apparently it was the psychological 
moment, for as a result of this petition 
and the efforts of Miss Winfrey, the 
Association at that meeting appointed 
a permanent standing committee on 
honorary scholastic societies. This 
committee made a careful canvass of the 
field and recommended that, because of 
the large membership and numerous 
chapters of Phi Theta Kappa, all honor- 
ary scholastic societies then forming in 
institutions which were members of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges apply for a charter in Phi 
Theta Kappa. 

The Grand Council of Phi Theta 
Kappa held a special meeting on No- 
vember 4, 1929, to take up the matter 
of granting new charters and to discuss 
the relationship of the society to the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. At this meeting eight charters 
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were granted. A questionnaire had 
been sent out by the Association’s com- 
mittee on honorary scholastic societies 
to all junior colleges to determine the 
principles and ideas that should be in- 
corporated in the constitution of a na- 
tional honorary society. Seventy replies 
had been received, and out of the in- 
formation gathered certain recom- 
mendations were made to the Grand 
Council of Phi Theta Kappa as to the 
content and nature of the constitution. 
A thorough discussion of the matter was 
held at the meeting and the modified 
constitution was submitted to the com- 


mittee on honorary scholastic societies. 


A revised form of this was later ap- 
proved by them. 

In a subsequent report the committee 
on honorary scholastic societies further 
recommended that it be thoroughly 
understood that the attempt to unify the 
societies then existing should be under- 
taken on a strictly cooperative basis; 
and that the committee negotiate with 
the existing junior college honorary 
societies with a view to securing their 
cooperation with, and membership in, 
Phi Theta Kappa. The committee also 
stated that the policy of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges would 
be to approve other honorary scholastic 
societies as well as Phi Theta Kappa, 
provided the standards of the other 
societies should be on a level equivalent 
to those of Phi Theta Kappa. 


Later Development 


Official recognition was finally given 
to Phi Theta Kappa by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges at its 
1929 meeting. A remarkable expansion 
of chapters has taken place since that 
time, when there were 21 active chap- 
ters. At the present time there are 
92 active chapters. 
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Phi Theta Kappa in War Time 


The last real Phi Theta Kappa con- 
vention was held in Gulfport, Missis- 
sippi, with Gulf Park as the host chap- 
ter. This was in 1942, and in spite of 
the war 150 delegates from about 30 
chapters attended, Many interested 
sponsors attended the meeting also. 
Since conditions were changing rapidly, 
provisions were made to carry on the 
work during the war emergency even 
if not in regular convention. Instead 
of the convention, an officer’s meeting 
was agreed upon. The president of the 
local host chapter would serve as 
national president for the next year. 
For two years this plan has been in 
effect. Since the treasurer of Phi 
Theta Kappa, the editor of the maga- 
zine, and a very efficient sponsor live 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, the 1945 
meeting will be held in that city. It is 
hoped that it will be a real Phi Theta 
Kappa convention, with 100 per cent 
attendance, instead of the planned 
officer’s meeting. 

Since 1929, when Ruth Barnard was 
named secretary of the organization, 
the secretary has published a bulletin 
twice a year. For a long time this 
served the purpose, but gradually the 
need for a magazine was felt; a maga- 
zine that would tie the organization 
closer together. Harry Howland, an 
alumnus of Alpha Alpha chapter, took 
charge of the publication and served as 
editor until he went into the service. 
Since he left, the work has been taken 
care of by his wife, Mrs. Jimmy How- 
land, also of Little Rock. Phi Theta 
Kappa is proud of the publication, 
which is called The Golden Key of Phi 
Theta Kappa. It is published four 
times a year. 

In addition to the editor, the society 
has two other paid officials. Mrs. 


Margaret Mosal of Canton, Mississippi, 
has served as secretary for the past nine 
years. Miss Jean Woolfold, an alumna 
of the Alpha Alpha chapter of Little 
Rock Junior College, serves as trea- 
surer. 


Plan of Organization 


The governing body of Phi Theta 
Kappa is the Executive Council, which 
consists of the national officers plus 
the president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer, and one council member from 
each active and alumni chapter. The 
Executive Council meets annually, but 
if any matter of importance arises a 
motion may be made by mail to the 
president, who instructs the secretary 
to submit the motion by mail to the 
different chapters for a vote. 


Establishment of Chapters 


In order to establish a chapter of Phi 
Theta Kappa in any junior college it is 
necessary that a petition be presented, 
signed by five eligible students and at 
least one faculty member, and approved 
by the president or the dean of the col- 
lege. The national secretary trans- 
mits the petition to all of the active 
chapters, upon the affirmative vote of 
three-fourths of which a charter will be 
granted. The charter fee is $25, of 
which $5 should accompany the petition. 
An active chapter may be established at 
any junior college that gives two years 
of collegiate work equivalent to the 
freshman and sophomore years of a 
standard four-year college and that is 
accredited by a state or regional 
accrediting agency or shall fulfill the 
requirements of the Executive Council. 
The college must be a member of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. 
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Type of Membership 


The society consists of active, alumni, 
and honorary members. Active mem- 
bership consists of students regularly 
enrolled in a junior college who have 
attained a standing equivalent to that 
of a freshman in a standard four-year 
college. A student to be eligible must 
be of good moral character and be at 
the time of election within the scholastic 
upper 10 per cent of the regularly en- 
rolled student body. A regularly en- 
rolled student is one who shall be carry- 
ing at least 12 hours per week. To 
maintain active membership a student 
must at the end of any given semester 
or term have a grade point ratio of not 
less than 2, which is a B. 

The alumni membership consists of 
former active members of the society 
who terminated their active member- 
ship in good standing. Alumni mem- 
bers have all of the privileges of active 
members except the right to vote or the 
right to hold office in the chapter. 

Honorary membership is conferred 
upon men and women who have ren- 
dered distinguished service to mankind. 


Present Status 


Below is given a list of the 92 active 
chapters of Phi Theta Kappa now in 
existence: 


Alpha Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Gamma Christian College, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Epsilon — College, Nevada, 

Eta William Woods College, 
Fulton, Mo. 

Kappa St. J oseph Junior College, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Lambda Junior College of Flat 
River, Flat River, Mo. 

Mu Northeastern Oklahoma 
College, Miami, Okla. 

Nu Virginia Intermont Col- 

lege, Bristol, Va. 
Omicron Rochester Junior College, 


Rochester, Minn. 


Pi 
Rho 
Tau 


Upsilon 

Phi 

Chi 

Psi 

Omega 

Alpha Alpha 
Alpha Beta 
Alpha Gamma 
Alpha Epsilon 


Alpha Theta 
Alpha Iota 
Alpha Mu 
Alpha Nu 


Alpha Omicron 
Alpha Pi 
Alpha Sigma 
Alpha Tau 
Alpha Upsilon 
Alpha Phi 
Alpha Psi 
Alpha Omega 
Beta Alpha 
Beta Gamma 
Beta Delta 
Beta Zeta 
Beta Eta 

Beta Theta 
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Central College, Conway, 
Ark 


Lon Morris College, Jack- 
sonville, Tex. 

Wentworth Military 
Academy, Lexington, 


Mo. . 
Whitworth College, 
Brookhaven, Miss. 
Weatherford College, 
Weatherford, Tex. 
Cameron College, Law- 
ton, Okla. 
Ottumwa Heights Col- 
lege, Ottumwa, Ia. 
Muskegon Junior College, 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Little Rock Junior Col- 
lege, Little Rock, Ark. 
Santa Ana Junior Col- 
lege, Santa Ana, Calif. 
Highland Manor College, 
W. Long Branch, N. J. 
Murray State School of 
Agriculture, Tishomin- 
go, Okla. 
Gulf Park College, Gulf- 
port, Miss. 
Junior College of Connect- 
icut, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Brownsville Junior Col- 
lege, Brownsville, Tex. 
Penn Hall Junior Col- 
lege, Chambersburg, 
Pa. 
Tyler Junior 
Tyler, Tex. 
Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege, Sacramento, Calif. 
Marin Junior College, 
Kentfield, Calif. 
Moberly Junior College, 
Moberly, Mo. 
Schreiner Institute, Kerr- 
ville, Tex. 
Texas Lutheran College, 
Seguin, Tex. 
Glendale Junior College, 
Glendale, Calif. 
Martin Junior 
Pulaski, Tenn. 
Blinn Memorial College, 
Brenham, Tex. 
Bay City Junior College, 


College, 


College, 


Bay City, Mich. 
Athens Junior College, 
Athens, Ala. 
Paris Junior College, 
Paris, Tex. 


Amarillo College, Ama- 
rillo, Tex. 

Edinburg Junior College, 
Edinburg, Tex. 
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Beta Iota 
Beta Kappa 
Beta Lambda 
Beta Mu 


Beta Nu 
Beta Xi 

Beta Omicron 
Beta Pi 

Beta Rho 
Beta Sigma 
Beta Tau 
Beta Upsilon 
Beta Chi 
Beta Phi 
Beta Psi 


Beta Omega 


Gamma Alpha 


Gamma Beta 


Gamma Gamma 
Gamma Delta 
Gamma Eta 
Gamma Lambda 
Gamma Mu 


Gamma Nu 


Gamma Kappa 
Gamma Xi 
Gamma Omicron 
Gamma Pi 
Gamma Rho 


Gamma Sigma 


Grays Harbor Junior Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, Wash. 

Yakima Valley Junior 
College, Yakima, Wash. 

Waldorf College, Forest 
City, Ia. 

Johnstown Undergradu- 
ate Center, Johnstown, 
Pa. 

San Antonio Junior Col- 
lege, San Antonio, Tex. 

Junior College of Au- 
gusta, Augusta, Ga. 

San Angelo Junior Col- 
lege, San Angelo, Tex. 

Anderson College, Ander- 
son, S. C. 

Blackstone Junior Col- 
lege, Blackstone, Va. 
Frances Shimer College, 

Mt. arroll, Ill. 

Lees ‘McRae College, 
Banner Elk, N. C. 

Hebron College, Hebron, 
Nebr. 

Tennessee Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Athens, Tenn. 
Mesa College, Grand 

Junction, Colo. 

Averett College, Danville, 
Va. 

Independence Junior Col- 
lege, Independence, 
Kan. 

Colorado Woman’s Col- 
lege, Denver, Colo. 


Jefferson City Junior 
eae Jefferson City, 
Mo. 


Northeast Junior College, 
Monroe, La. 

Green Mountain Junior 
College, Poultney, Vt. 

North Park Junior Col- 
lege, Chicago, III. 

Hinds Junior College, 
Raymond, Miss. 

North Dakota School of 
Forestry, Bottineau 

Harrison - Stone - Jackson 
Junior College, Perk- 
inston, Miss. 

Larson Junior College, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Trinidad State Junior 
College, Trinidad, Colo. 

Kilgore Junior College, 
Kilgore, Tex. 

Bluefield Junior College, 
Bluefield, W. Va. 

Multnomah College, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Corpus Christi Junior 


Gamma Tau 


Gamma Upsilon 
Gamma Phi 
Gamma Chi 
Gamma Psi 
Gamma Omega 
Delta Alpha 
Delta Beta 
Delta Gamma 
Delta Epsilon 
Delta Zeta 
Delta Eta 
Delta Theta 
Delta Iota 


Delta Kappa 


Delta Lambda 


Delta Mu 
Delta Nu 
Delta Xi 


Delta Omicron 


Delta Pi 
Delta Rho 
Delta Sigma 
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a Corpus Christi, 


ex. 
Lower Columbia Junior 
a Longview, 


Wash. 
Louisburg College, Louis- 


burg, N. C. 

Peace Junior College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Pueblo Junior College, 


Pueblo, Colo. 
College of Marshall, Mar- 
shall, Tex. 
State A. & M. 
Magnolia, Ark. 
Hardin Junior College, 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
— College, Marion, 


College, 


a. 
Monett Junior College, 
Monett, Mo. 
Valley Forge Military 
Academy, Wayne, Pa. 
Hiwassee College, Madi- 
sonville, Tenn. 
Duluth Junior 
Duluth, Minn. 
Springfield Junior Col- 
lege, Springfield, III. 
Spartanburg Junior Col- 
lege, Spartanburg, S. C. 
North Idaho Junior Col- 
lege, Coeur D'Alene, 
Idah 


O 
John McNeese Junior 
— Lake Charles, 


College, 


Scranton-Keystone Junior 
College, La Plume, Pa 

Endicott College, Bev- 
erly, Mass. 

Ward-Belmont Junior 
— Nashville, 


enn. 
Palm Beach Junior Col- 
lege, West Palm Beach. 


a. 
Brevard College, 


Bre- 
vard, N. C. 
La Junta Junior College, 
La Junta, Colo 


Fairfax Hall Junior Col- 
lege, Waynesboro, Va. 


Phi Theta Kappa is a growing 


organization. 


As yet it may be con- 


sidered a young society, but it has 
earned a place as a truly national 


organization. 


For information regarding Phi Theta 
Kappa, write to the secretary, Mrs. 
Margaret Mosal, Canton, Mississippi. 
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Practical Education Through Internship 


GRACE B. 


T WAS rush time in a large depart- 
ment store just before a holiday. 
Mrs. Wilson was interested in buying 
a dress but entered the dress depart- 
ment hesitantly. Would such a busy 
day be the time for this purchase! As 
she was glancing over the nearby 
dresses, a young, attractive, well- 
groomed girl approached her. 

“May I help you?” she asked in a 
cheerful, cultured voice that at once 
inspired confidence. Mrs. Wilson was 
guided by her good taste in buying a 
dress that was definitely right for her. 
Although there was. much activity 
going on around them, the girl was 
calm, well-poised, and interested in her 
customer. Grateful, Mrs. Wilson said 
to the manager as she was leaving the 
department, “The girl who waited on 
me was charming, and very efficient.” 

“Joan is serving her second year 
internship with us,” he _ explained. 
“She is majoring in merchandising at 
college, and we are taking her into the 
store right after her graduation. We 
feel she has quite a career ahead of 
her.” 

“Did you know about the practical 
experience that some colleges are mak- 
ing it possible for their students to have 
by internship ?” continued the manager. 
“You see, through this field period the 
students face real life situations, and 
they find out first hand if they like the 








Grace B. CARLETON is director of. public 
relations at Endicott Junior College, Mas- 
sachusetts. Miss Carleton received her A.B. 
and A.M. degrees at Valparaiso University, 
Indiana, and later was assistant professor at 
the same institution. She has also been an 
educational consultant in Rochester, New 
York, and has written in the fields of home 
economics and child psychology. 


CARLETON 


work for which they are preparing. 
Joan comes from Endicott Junior Col- 
lege, at Beverly, Massachusetts. We 
have another girl from there, too. If 
you want to know more about this edu- 
cational project why don’t you meet 
them in our tea room? It is their lunch 
time now. They are so enthusiastic 
about their internship that they will be 
glad to talk about it.” 

Ten minutes later Mrs. Wilson was 
lunching with Joan and her friend, 
Betty, whose face was fairly beaming 
with excitement. She was working in 
the display department, and had been 
permitted to put some of her ideas into 
action that morning. 

“T love my work!” exclaimed Betty. 
“My boss is a real artist, and I am 
learning so much from him. It is one 
thing to learn facts from a book, but an 
entirely different thing to apply them 
to a job. One learns a lot by doing, 
you know. It keeps me right on my 
toes, for my boss won’t put up with 
anything but the best.” 

Gradually Mrs. Wilson gathered 
from the conversation that this intern- 
ship was an off-campus business experi- 
ence for four weeks each year in the 
vocational field of the student’s choice. 

“We don’t lose any time,” added 
Joan. “To make up for the four weeks 
we are not on the campus the college 
opens earlier and closes later, so we 
have a full academic year. Then after 
graduation we girls usually step right 
into excellent positions, for we have 
two months experience over many 
candidates for the same positions who 


graduate at the same time we do.” 


“Do any girls ever change their 
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majors after this internship?” Mrs. 
Wilson asked. 

“Yes, during the early part of the 
training. If a girl feels that her choice 
of a major has been unwise she can 
change it after internship the first year.” 

“What are some of the other girls 
doing during their field period, Betty ?” 

“Oh, some of them have fascinating 
positions, and are scattered over quite 
a territory. Our college has a wide 
range of courses from which to choose, 
so in internship the students go out into 
a large number of fields. Right now I 
can think of Endicott girls who are 
doing work in radio, interior decora- 
tion, dress designing, social service, and 
the theater. Let’s see, others have jobs 
in offices, laboratories, stores, schools, 
or on newspapers and magazines. No 
doubt there are many more types of 
work, too, that I can’t think of just at 
this moment.” 

The girls went back to their work 
full of enthusiasm for what they were 
going to do that afternoon. Where 
else, Mrs. Wilson thought, could a girl 
learn so much about selling as right 
behind the counter? There probably 
is no school program in the world so 
specific and vital, that would give her 
so easily the social skills in working 
with other people. This down-to-earth 
knowledge, gained by actually doing a 
job, must take the artificiality out of 
education. The girl becomes a part of 
real life situations ; she has to discipline 
herself to measure up to others; she 
must think for herself and act in emer- 
gencies. 

So ran Mrs. Wilson’s thoughts ; and 
she was right. This type of college 
education includes the three aspects in 
the process of learning that John Dewey 
outlined and wrote about, namely: 

Gaining of knowledge. 


The mastering of definite modes of skill, 
of techniques. 


Acquiring otf socially desirable attitudes 
and habits. 


The girls gain knowledge on the col- 
lege campus. The mastering of defi- 
nite modes of skill, of techniques, is 
acquired during internship. These 
afford discipline and skills that tend to 
make a student effective in her life 
work. She has the theory, now comes 
the thinking and acting. If some prob- 
lem arises, she will think over what she 
has learned in college on this subject, 
analyze it, and come to her own con- 
clusions. Such an individual is on the 
road to growth. 

Socially desirable attitudes and 
habits are most effectively gained dur- 
ing internship. When a girl has a job 
she has to concentrate on it and not 
think exclusively of herself. She learns 
how to control her emotions, to have 
tolerance, and to adopt the give-and- 
take spirit. She quickly finds out the 
importance of punctuality, and that the 
boss will not put up with slovenly work 
or carelessness. She discovers that to 
cooperate is a must. She is told to be 
well-groomed, pleasant at all times, and 
courteous. She learns to keep her per- 
sonal affairs out of the job, and not talk 
about members of the organization. 
There is a challenge in this competitive 
life, and the girls learn things that books 
could never teach them. 

Endicott Junior College finds that 
this active participation in outside 
jobs makes the courses of study more 
purposeful to the young women on their 
return. Their problems and experi- 
ences are valuable contributions to class- 
room discussions. They try to be 
honest in the evaluation of themselves 
and the work they accomplished on the 
job. They are more world conscious 
and eager to take an active part in some 
community work. 























ORVIL F. MYERS 


HIs 1s the third section of a three- 

part report by the Committee on 
the Teaching of Philosophy in the 
Junior College. The first and second 
sections of the report were published 
in the November 1944 and February 
1945 issues of the Junior College Jour- 
nal. This part deals with The Teaching 
of Terminal Courses in Philosophy and 
Preparation for Teaching Philosophy in 
Junior College. 


The Teaching of Terminal Courses tn 
Philosophy 

The junior college is a new educa- 
tional unit in the American scheme of 
education. However, the difference 
between the junior college and other 
units of American education is not so 
great as to make the junior college in- 
structor another sort of human being. 
Many of the principles and practices of 
other levels of instruction can be used 
effectively in the junior college. Never- 
theless, there are certain points of dif- 
ferentiation that may well be kept in 
mind. 

For the majority of our students 
there will be no further collegiate study 
after graduation from the junior col- 
lege. Since this is the case, each stu- 








THE COMMITTEE ON THE TEACHING OF 
PHILOSOPHY IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE has 
the following membership: Stephen R. Deane, 
Westbrook Junior College, Maine; Ralph W. 
Erickson, Hibbing Junior College, Minne- 
sota ; Harry Ruja, Compton Junior College, 
California ; and Orvil F. Myers, Chairman, 
Los Angeles City College, California. Fora 
considerable time both Mr. Deane and Mr. 
Erickson have been in the armed forces. 
This has made it difficult to reach them and 
secure their reactions to many of the opinions 
expressed in the report. The preparation of 


the report has been carried on by Mr. Ruja 
and Mr. Myers. 


Teaching Philosophy in the Junior College 
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AND HARRY RUJA 


dent is to be prepared as fully and as 
effectively as possible for making a 
living and for living an effective life 
as a member of society. 

Teaching procedures are sometimes 
referred to by the use of such terms as 
lectures, discussions, projects, experi- 
ments, activity programs, etc. Perhaps 
all of these techniques will have a place 
at some time in any effective teaching. 
However, no effective teacher ever 
makes use of a teaching technique just 
because it is recognized as an educa- 
tional technique. The teaching tech- 
nique must grow out of the nature of 
the subject matter, the nature of the 
student and his interests, and the spe- 
cific objectives of the course under con- 
sideration. It is assumed that the 
teacher has attained the necessary 
knowledge and skill in these matters 
as a result of his preparation for his 
career. 

In general, we believe the teaching 
procedures for the terminal courses in 
philosophy should emphasize activity in 
learning, or learning by doing. The 
student should believe that for him 
learning about philosophy is secondary 
to his learning to think philosophically. 
It is only as he realizes this that his 
work in philosophy will become a part 
of him. He will learn to do better 
thinking by thinking aloud and with 
a group, by formulating his points of 
opinion and advancing in his discussion 
under the kindly criticism of his fellow 
students and instructor. He will need 
many illustrations of a given principle. 
He will find it easier, probably, to be- 
gin with the familiar and move to the 
strange, to begin with the immediate 
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and move to the remote, and to see the 
larger context first and then develop 
the specific aspects. 

The various divisions of the course 
should be flexible enough to permit of 
an increased emphasis on certain sec- 
tions to fit the needs of ‘the students. 
The students of one class may be con- 
cerned with problems that are only 
secondary for students of another class. 
Some world situation, or some com- 
munity situation, may bring certain 
problems into prominence and deserve 
a more detailed treatment than would 
commonly be demanded. 

Throughout the course the student 
should show a grasp of basic principles 
and skills used in connection with phi- 
losophy. This is more important than 
the mastery of detailed techniques. The 
student should have a foundation upon 
which he may build, not a completed 
structure. He should be provided with 
the background that will give him 
capacity to grow and promote his inter- 
est and development in philosophical 
understanding and thinking. 

The terminal course in philosophy 
should be so organized and taught as to 
insure discovery of those individuals 
with the capacity and the understand- 
ing for creative activity in the field of 
philosophy. This will insure the com- 
munity a supply of progressive workers 
and thinkers. The instructor in phi- 
losophy in the junior college has a two- 
fold task in this respect. He is to make 
better thinkers of the average citizens 
that pass through his classes, and he is 


also to identify and encourage the few. 


who manifest the ability to go on to 
more specialized and creative work. 
Some criteria for determining the 
probable effectiveness of terminal phi- 
losophy courses are given below as sug- 
gestions and aids. For many of them 
there will be no objective measurement, 
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but they may be helpful in indicating 
some of the outcomes we may hope for. 


I. Development of the student’s thinking 


1. Can the student observe and interpret 
data correctly ? 

2. Can he readily detect and analyze prob- 
lem situations ? 

3. Does he attack problems by selecting 
and applying relevant facts, principles, and 
suggestions ? Or does he depend on 
“hunches,” authority, first suggestions, or 
superficial examinations ? 

4. Does he make a definite effort to evalu- 
ate arguments by determining basic assump- 
tions, facts, evidences, in relation to proposed 
action? Or is there reliance on prejudice, 
propaganda, or mere controversy? 

5. Does the student show ability in the 
formulation of fruitful hypotheses, and ca- 
pacity to state adequately these hypotheses? . 

Does he detect relationships between 
specific facts, events, actions, and their im- 
plications, causes, etc. ? 

7. Is he critically minded—i.e., does he 
habitually seek causes and explanations ? 


II. The information of the student 


1. Is the information about philosophy had 
by the student functional, or is it dead and to 
be forgotten when the class is finished ? 

2. Does the student have an acceptable 
knowledge of the major ideas and figures 
which philosophy presents ? 

3. Does he use this information, and does 
he show by this use that his knowledge is 
clear-cut and definite? 

(Intensiveness of scholarship is not a de- 
mand of the terminal junior college pro- 
gram. ) 


III. The student’s interests 


1. Does the student clearly manifest a 
wider range of intellectual, cultural, aesthetic, 
social, and moral interests ? 

2. Are these interests, in a degree, serious 
—not mere surface curiosity ? 


IV. The appreciations of the student 


1. Is the student sensitive to the value and 
meaning of aesthetic, moral, and intellectual 
materials made available to us through past 
cultures, the arts, literature, and nature? 

2. Does he give expression to the worth of 
these appreciations in the activities of daily 
life in a manner to show a genuine personal 
feeling for them? 

(The field of appreciation is accepted as 
including a sense of the social value of one’s 
own work, a clear recognition of the value 
of good workmanship, the value of friendship, 
of the family unit, and the broader values 
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manifested in the ethical virtues, the social 
and aesthetic activities, and the religious 
spirit. ) 


V. The attitudes of the student 


1. Does he seek to adjust differences of 
opinion by the methods of reason? 

2. Does he evaluate scientific, technologi- 
cal, political, and other changes in terms of 
contributions made toward truth and general 
welfare? 

3. Does the student manifest a positive 
sense of tolerance in his conduct and expres- 
ions ? 

4. Does he place human welfare as su- 
preme? 

5. Is he willing to submerge his own in- 
terests when they seem to conflict with the 
greater good? 

6. Does he seem to recognize and manifest 
in conduct a personal responsibility for his 
own social actions ? 


VI. The student’s personal philosophy 


1. Does the student show intelligent and 
responsible direction in his own life? 

2. Does he seem to have faith in himself, 
with accurate knowledge of his capacities ? 

3. Is he aware that his own pattern of life 
is influenced and shaped by the manner in 
which he meets daily experiences, and that 
this is the responsibility of all persons, him- 
self included ? 

4. Is he conscious that life involves change, 
and that a successful life implies a continuous 
constructive adjustment to the new with a 
constant choice of the better? 


Preparation for Teaching Philosophy 
in Junior College 


In many junior colleges the enroll- 
ment in philosophy courses will not be 
sufficient to demand the full teaching 
time of an instructor in this field. The 
instructor in philosophy, under these 
circumstances, must also be an instruc- 
tor in some other field—in psychology, 
or social science, or some other subject. 
It is difficult to name any one subject- 
field as the best secondary teaching 
subject. The most common combina- 
tions found in our present junior col- 
leges are those of philosophy and psy- 
chology, and philosophy and a social 
science. One finds a number of other 
combinations, such as philosophy and a 
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foreign language, and philosophy and 
English. The point of importance for 
the graduate student training himself 
as an instructor in philosophy in the 
junior college field is that his secondary 
teaching subject be one that will have 
an assured and constant enrollment and 
that will fit well with his own interests 
and specific studies in philosophy. The 
ideal is for the secondary teaching field 
to enlighten philosophy and for philoso- 
phy to enlighten the secondary field. 
Breadth of training, experience, and 
interests is of great value to the pros- 
pective junior college instructor of phi- 
losophy. 

The various states of the nation have 
not yet come to a unified opinion as to 
the required professional preparation to 
be demanded of one who is to teach in 
their junior colleges. Some of the 
states require no specific study of 
courses in education in order to obtain 
the junior college teaching credential. 
There is, however, rather general 
agreement in the requirement of the 
master’s degree in the major teaching 
subject. A number of the states do 
require credit in certain courses of edu- 
cation in addition to the major in the 
primary teaching subject and a minor 
in a secondary teaching subject. This 
requirement in educational courses is 
not now uniform. It is possible that 
a more uniform requirement will be 
made by all the states in the future. 
The educational requirement usually 
asks for a range of credits of from 10 to 
15 semester units in such courses as the 
philosophy of education, methods of 
teaching, history and. problems of the 
junior college, and supervised student 
teaching in a junior college. At present 
the prospective junior college teacher 
will perhaps be adequately prepared for 
teaching in the junior colleges of any 
state in the nation if he satisfies the 
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requirements just listed. Since the re- 
quirements of the different states are 
subject to change, it is advisable that 
one who plans to teach in a specific 
state learn the requirements of that 
state by correspondence with the state 
superintendent of public instruction. 

In order to show the difference in the 
requirements of the various states, we 
list below the requirements valid for 
the year 1944 in those states having 15 
or more junior colleges. 


California (70 junior colleges) 

Master’s degree. General Secondary Cre- 
dential: 18 units in education courses which 
include history of education, educational 
psychology, secondary education, growth and 
development of the child, supervised teaching, 
professional methods. Junior College Cre- 
dential: 10 units in education courses which 
include educational psychology, junior col- 
lege education, supervised teaching. 


Georgia (21 junior colleges) 
Master’s degree. No professional educa- 
tional courses required. 


Illinois (25 junior colleges ) 


Master’s degree. Education courses, 20 
semester hours, including the following: Pupil 
development and learning, subject matter 
methods, curriculum and problems of the 
junior college, history and philosophy of 
American education, supervised teaching. 
Iowa (21 junior colleges) 


Master’s degree. Education courses: His- 
tory or principles of education, 3 units; 
psychology of education, including measure- 
ments, 6 units; methods of teaching, 3 units ; 
supervised teaching, 3 units. 


Kansas (21 junior colleges) 


Master’s degree. Education courses: Gen- 
eral psychology, 3 units ; educational psychol- 
ogy, 3 units; supervised teaching, 3 units; 
elective in education, 9 units. 


Massachusetts (24 junior colleges) 
No specific requirements made. 
Minnesota (15 junior colleges) 


With master’s degree, 15 semester hours of 
education courses. With 18 semester hours 
of graduate study beyond the master’s degree, 
8 semester hours of education courses. With 
Ph.D. degree, no professional educational 
courses required. A _ special certificate is 
granted for a period to those not having the 
master’s degree. No_ specific educational 
courses are suggested for any of the above. 
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Mississippi (22 junior colleges) 
Master’s degree and “an appraisal of per- 
sonality and attitudes.” 
Missouri (24 junior colleges) 
_Master’s degree. No professional educa- 
tional requirements. 
Oklahoma (19 junior colleges) 


_No special degree or professional educa- 
tional requirements. 


Pennsylvania (19 junior colleges) 


_One year of graduate study. No profes- 
sional educational requirements. 


Texas (37 junior colleges) 


_No special degree or professional educa- 
tional requirements. 


Virginia (15 junior colleges) 
No requirements of special nature. 


Some of the states require either a 
course or an examination in the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and some 
require the same for the state constitu- 
tion. Almost without exception all 
states require a major in the teaching 
subject. 





Originally designed to lighten the 
load on the senior college or university 
by providing the first two years’ work 
in the student’s home city, the junior 
college has come to fill its own dis- 
tinctive place in the educational scheme. 
In recent years, and particularly in war- 
time, the junior college has given at- 
tention largely to the terminal courses 
which fit the graduate for earning a 
livelihood—or anyway, for apprentice- 
ship in a trade or profession. Student 
preparation for third-year work at the 
university is now relatively an in- 
cidental aim. By serving the country 
in that capacity, the junior college 
should prove its title to adequate plant 
and: maintenance budget from the 
regular school fund. Equally with the 
high school, it should rank as a unit 
in the public education system.—Edi- 
torial in San Antonio (Texas) News. 
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Junior College Legislation Proposed in 1945 


WALTER C. 


merece legislation affecting 
junior colleges directly or indirectly 
is under consideration in the legislatures 
of a number of states this spring. In 
December a letter was sent to a selected 
correspondent in each state, asking 
whether any legislation affecting junior 
colleges was likely to be introduced at 
the coming session of the state legisla- 
ture, and requesting that, if so, a brief 
report on its nature and scope be given. 

Replies were received from 40 states, 
of which 19 indicated consideration of 
some such legislation was probable. 
The most important pending pieces of 
legislation would seem to be the en- 
abling act for public junior colleges 
in Wyoming, the bill to increase state 
support in Texas, and the plan for ex- 
tension and recognition of public junior 
colleges in Illinois. 

Statements that as far as the respon- 
dent knew no significant legislation was 
contemplated were received from the 
following 21 states: Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Montana, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. | 

No replies were received from corre- 
spondents in the following 8 states: 
Colorado, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, and 
Rhode Island. 

A summary of the situation as re- 
ported in other states is given in the 
following paragraphs. 

Arizona. The junior colleges of the 
state are asking for an increase in the 
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amount of state aid. The state now 
provides $15,000 annually for each rec- 
ognized junior college, which amounts 
to about 18 per cent of the total ex- 
penditures of these institutions. Bills 
will also be presented providing for 
retirement and tenure for all school 
employees, which will include those in 
junior colleges. 

California. Junior colleges were 
planning to seek legislation to authorize 
three improvements: (1) A refinement 
in the present method of computing 
average daily attendance, the basis of 
the present subvention from the state; 
(2) Some plan for increasing the 
amount of the state subvention; and 
(3) A plan whereby the state shall 
share with the local communities the 
costs of any sudden increase in enroll- 
ment. 

Connecticut. Numerous proposals 
are planned for legislation pertaining to 
education. Several of these proposals 
affect junior colleges, particularly those 
relating to scholarships, the use of the 
term “Junior College” or “College” in 
the name of an institution, the licensing 
of privately controlled schools, and the 
authority to require a periodic review 
of all higher educational institutions 
authorized to confer degrees. 

Illinois. The extensive plans de- 
veloped by a special commission in 
Illinois, recommending authorization of 
approximately 97 publicly controlled 
junior colleges, with state appropria- 
tions of $50 a student, are reported in 
much fuller detail in the discussion of 
“Illinois Proposals,” on a later page of 
this issue of the Journal. 

Iowa. A 105-page report of the 
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Iowa School Code Commission rec- 
ommends many changes in the educa- 
tional laws of the state, but unfortu- 
nately the most important of these are 
restricted to elementary and high 
schools. The report recommends that 
approximately one-quarter of the cost 
of public school education be borne by 
the state (Iowa now stands at the very 
bottom of the list among the states, 
with less than 2 per cent of the costs 
met by the state), but this provision 
is definitely limited to costs for students 
through the twelfth grade only. Other 
provisions refer to _ transportation, 
qualifications of instructors, retire- 
ment, and tenure. 

Kansas. Proposed legislation in 
Kansas would have an adverse effect on 
junior colleges. It provides for new 
and more favorable tuition and support 
for the high schools. Up to this time 
the junior colleges legally have been 
considered extensions of the high 
schools, and since the specific high 
school grades were not named in the 
existing legislation the law on payment 
of high school tuition for students from 
outside the district has been applied 
also to junior colleges. In the new bill, 
however, the support is_ specifically 
limited to grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. 

Louisiana. There is some proba- 
bility that one or more bills will be in- 
troduced establishing one or more ad- 
ditional junior colleges in the state. 

Michigan. Much interest has been 
shown in a proposed reorganization of 
the state public school system whereby 
the thirteenth and fourteenth grades 
would be formally included as a part of 
the public school system. Opinion in 
the state is divided as to the effect of 
this proposal, if adopted, on the exist- 
ing publicly controlled junior colleges. 
The president of one of the Michigan 


junior colleges writes: “Personally I 
feel that such legislation would not 
affect established junior colleges ad- 
versely—they would receive state aid 
on a per student basis as the public high 
schools do now. It would probably 
mean, too, that they would be compelled 
to place more emphasis on the terminal 
function, which is now being neglected.” 
Another proposal which could in- 
directly affect junior colleges now es- 
tablished is one to make easier local 
authorization to increase the tax for 
educational purposes, changing the re- 
quired vote from two-thirds to a ma- 
jority only. 

Missouri. On February 27 the 
people of Missouri voted on the adop- 
tion of a new state constitution. This 
constitution provided for the creation 
of “area” schools. If the constitution 
is approved, as appeared probable in 
January, subsequent legislation will 
probably be drafted pertaining to area 
schools and to junior colleges. 

Nebraska. Two pieces of legislation 
relating to junior colleges are contem- 
plated. One would provide for state 
aid for junior colleges. These are now 
supported entirely by student tuition 
and local taxes. The other would pro- 
vide for teacher retirement, including 
in its provisions instructors in junior 
colleges. 

New Jersey. No direct legislation 
is planned. Under authority of the 
State Board of Education, however, 
standards for licensing and accrediting 
colleges and professional schools are 
being drafted. These standards, of 
course, will affect junior colleges. 

New Me.zico.: At present there is 
only one public junior college in the 
state, which is state established and con- 
trolled. There is some discussion of 
allowing the cities of the state to estab- 
lish local junior colleges, but there is 
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little probability that legislation author- 
izing such action will be introduced in 
the present legislature. 

New York. The Governor, in his 
message to the Legislature January 4, 
called attention to the need for providing 
educational opportunities beyond high 
school and announced that he had ap- 
pointed a committee to study the prob- 
lem further and to bring in recom- 
mendations well in advance of the close 
of the present session of the Legislature 
so that prompt action may be taken. 
Probably the work of this committee 
will be concerned in large part if not 
exclusively with the proposals for the 
group of Institutes of Applied Arts and 
Sciences, the 21 institutions of junior 
college grade described in greater de- 
tail in Commissioner Stoddard’s article 
in the October issue of the Journal. 
The 1944 Legislature passed a bill en- 
abling the State Department of Educa- 
tion and others to go ahead with plans 
for the institutes. This bill expires 
in 1945. The Governor’s proposal 
would extend this enabling legislation, 
and a bill will be introduced which will 
fix the locations of the institutes which 
were proposed in the Regents Plan. 
The proposals are all a part of the Re- 
gents’ postwar plan, and it is not likely 
that any institute will be established in 
new quarters until building materials 
and labor are available after the war. 

Ohio. At the end of December it 
was reported that “there is likely to be 
legislation introduced in the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature for the purpose 
of authorizing junior colleges,” but no 
information was then available as to the 
form such legislation might take. 

Oklahoma. The last legislature 
authorized independent school districts 
to levy taxes for the support of munici- 
pal junior colleges, but a majority of 
these institutions are not operating 
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now under war conditions. The Okla- 
homa Educational Association is en- 
gaged in an attempt to set up a perma- 
nent financial structure for public 
schools in the state, which will have 
an indirect bearing upon the publicly 
controlled junior colleges. No specific 
legislation, however, is probable dur- 
ing the present legislative session. 

Texas. The 22 locally controlled 
public junior colleges of Texas are 
planning to ask the legislature to in- 
crease the appropriation for each junior 
college student from $50 per year to 
$100 per year. The other two public 
junior colleges are branches of the 
State A. & M. College and therefore 
receive state appropriations direct from 
the Legislature. 

Utah. It was not possible to predict 
in early January just how proposed 
legislation would affect junior colleges, 
nor how successful it might be. The 
boards of education and superinten- 
dents in four industrial areas in the state 
are disturbed over the lack of facili- 
ties to offer vocational education to re- 
turning service men and released war 
workers who they know will refuse 
to return to high school. As a result 
of a series of conferences in the state 
it has been recommended (1) than an 
industrial arts training program begin 
in the eighth grade; (2) that vocational 
training proper be commenced in the 
junior and senior high schools and ex- 
tend through the thirteenth and four- 
teenth grades; (3) that technical edu- 
cation be given on the junior college 
level; and (4) that a program of free 
adult education be instituted wherever 
facilities are available either at the high 
school or the junior college. Tenta- 
tive recommendations have been made 
that area vocational schools be estab- 
lished at Provo, Salt Lake City, Ogden, 
and Logan. The Ogden school would 
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be Weber College, the junior college 
now located there. 

Washington. The Washington State 
Junior College Association has agreed 
on the desirability of introducing at 
this session of the state Legislature 
bills to change state laws so as to permit 
junior colleges to share in the apportion- 
ment of state school funds under the 
basic attendance, vocational and per- 
sonnel allotment, district equalization, 
transportation, and building aid plans 
in force for the lower schools of the 
state. The Association is proposing 
that the state apportionment for the 
thirteenth and fourteenth year be twice 
that allowed for basic attendance in the 
common schools; that is, sixty cents 
per day instead of thirty cents per day. 
If the various sources of school. funds 
mentioned above are made available 
it is anticipated that the junior colleges 
of the state will be able to secure badly 
needed buildings and equipment and 
also extend materially their programs 
of terminal vocational education. 

Wyoming. A general bill has been 
introduced providing for formation, 
upon vote of the electors of any area 
(which may include one or more 
counties), of a junior college district 
“if such area shall have sufficient as- 
sessed valuation at the time of organi- 
zation to raise the sum of $40,000 or 
more per annum by a tax levy of not 
to exceed two mills”’—the equivalent 
of an assessed valuation of $20,000,000 
or more. No state support is provided. 
Vocational and terminal courses, to- 
gether with any needed academic 
courses, would be offered. 


Supplementary Note: As a result of vigor- 
Ous opposition on the part of the University 
of Wyoming, the junior college bill men- 
tioned above was defeated by the narrow 
margin of two votes, 27-25. Subsequently, 
however, authorization for public junior col- 
leges in the state, with somewhat modified 


conditions, was passed as an amendment to 
another education Bill, by a two to one vote, 
and has been approved by the Governor. 
The legislation permits a local levy of two 
mills for junior college support. It is ex- 
pected that the first junior college will be 
organized at Casper, the county seat of Na- 
trona County, which will be able to raise 
$60,000 annually for junior college support 
under the provisions of the Act. Casper 
representatives led the fight for junior col- 
lege legislation. President J. L. Morrill of 
the University of Wyoming, in statements to 
the legislature, said that the proposed legis- 
lation was “unworkable, unwise, and definitely 
dangerous to the development of the public 
school system.” He also said that it would 
“cheat and mislead many high school gradu- 
ates and war veterans in all sections of the 
state,” and would “create a statewide system 
of hybrid and hopeless institutions.” 


“EARN-LEARN” SUCCEEDS 


Chesbrough Seminary, New York, 
reports that its new “earn while you 
learn” plan is a success. According to 
the October 1944 issue of the Ches- 
brough Bulletin: 


The “Earn While You Learn” plan in- 
augurated last year, which enabled nearly 
a hundred students to earn their school ex- 
penses and still carry about three-fourths of a 
regular study schedule, has successfully com- 
pleted some severe tests. There are doubt- 
less further obstacles yet to be encountered, 
but this plan has become so widely accepted 
as an essential program of education in New 
York State as well as elsewhere, even in 
England, that there is increasing confidence 
that it can become a permanent opportunity 
for young people who want to attend Ches- 
brough. 

A careful study reveals that the average 
grade of industrial work students is about 
the same as the non-industrial workers. A 
further investigation of the high school rec- 
ords made by these two groups previous to 
entering Chesbrough also shows a very favor- 
able comparison. 

The employment managers of a number of 
Rochester’s leading industries have expressed 
an interest in opening vocational apprentice- 
ship positions to Chesbrough’s students. The 
development of this feature will require 
further study and a carefully planned voca- 
tional guidance service. However, the num- 
ber of plants accepting and desiring Ches- 
brough’s students is increasing rapidly and 
this is but a way to greater opportunities. 
The high commendation given to these young 
people by their foremen has impressed the 
managements of these firms most favorably. 
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In continuation of the selected list of 
articles in certain important fields 
which have been published in the 
Junior College Journal in the past 
fourteen years, there are listed below a 
selection of those in the field of In- 
struction and Instructional Methods. 


“Improving Instruction in the Junior Col- 
lege,” J. C. Miller, II1:205-08 (Jan. 1932). 

“Study Training in the Junior College,” G. 
A. Andrews, II :385-89 (April 1932). 

“Problems of Class Size and Teaching 
Load,” A. E. Joyal, II :444—-55 (May 1932). 

“Enriching the Junior College Program,” 
H. D. Griffin, II :518-22 (June 1932). 

“Supervision of Junior College Instruc- 
tion,’ H. M. Skidmore, I1I:542-46 (June 
1932). 

“Individualized Instruction in Junior Col- 
leges,” J. W. Barton, III:171-72 (Jan. 1933). 

“Class Size in the Junior College,” J. L. 
Hancock, III :450-55 (May 1933). 

“Can We Do Better Teaching?” W. C. 
Eells, IV :55-56 (Nov. 1933). 

“Teaching Students to Write Term 
Papers,” Otis LeRoss, IV :143-45 (Dec. 
1933). 

“The Improvement of College Teaching,” 
W. C. Eells and others (series of articles, 
with selected bibliographies), V :26, 28, 89, 
+l ‘ee 252, 310, 361 (Oct. 1934-April 
1935). 

“Do Junior College Students Study?” W. 
K. Maxwell, V :304-09 (March 1935). 

“Junior College Comprehensive Examina- 
tions,” H. B. Wyman, VI:347-52 (April 
1936). 

“Are Grades Passing?” A. M. Turrell and 
J. A. Anderson, VI :360-62 (April 1936). 

“Comprehensive Examinations in Chi- 
cago,” M. D. Engelhart, V1I:399-404 (May 
1936). 

“Concerted Faculty Action,” E. S. Briggs, 
V1:421-22 (May 1936). 

“Extending the Range of Culture,” W. S. 
Bernard, VII:117-22 (Dec. 1936). 

“Junior College Occupational Practice,” 
E. D. West, VII:234-39 (Feb. 1937). 

“Study Methods and Scholarship Improve- 
at A. M. Turrell, VII:295-301 (March 

“Improving Junior College Instruction,” R. 
H. Morrison, VII :376-79 (April 1937). 

“The Improvement of Classroom Instruc- 
tion,” E. S. Briggs, VII :459-64 (May 1937). 


Worth Reading Again 





“An Experiment With a Conduct Curricu- 
lum,” W. P. Shofstall, VIII:181-87 (Jan. 
1938). 

“New Strategy in Junior College Educa- 
tion,” G. C. Brook and H. E. Carlson, VIII: 
287-95 (March 1938). 

“A Unique Teaching Problem,” W. C. 
Bagley, VIII :448-50 (May 1938). 

“Needs of Two Types of Students,” H. I. 
Weitzel, IX :22-24 (Oct. 1938). 

“Junior College Grades and Standards,” 
Marcella Gosch, IX :127-31 (Dec. 1938). 

“Increasing Educational Effectiveness,” R. 
J. Trevorrow, IX :231-34 (Feb. 1939). 

“Overcoming Inutility of Departmentaliza- 
tion,” Faculty of Christian College, IX :297- 
301 (March 1939). 

“Instructors, Are You Slipping?” Meshon 
Avakian, X :77-79 (Oct. 1939). 

“Tohannes Factotum: I Love It,” Anony- 
mous, X :372-75 (March 1940). 

“Should Junior College Students Flunk?” 
Martin Graebner, XI :84-85 (Oct. 1940). 

“New Grading System at Notre Dame,” 
Sister M. R. Helmsing, XI:196-99 (Dec. 
1940). 

“Teaching and Research,” W. J. Sanders, 
XI :334-35 (Feb. 1941). 

“Lecture-Demonstration Method of Teach- 
ing,’ T. W. Steen and Edyth James, XII: 
95-97 (Oct. 1941). 

“Classroom Supervision in Junior Col- 
leges,” T. W. Simons, XII:210-14 (Dec. 
1941). 

“Lecture Method: Junior College Model,” 
R. C. Gillingham, XII :327-31 (Feb. 1942). 

“Junior Colleges and Professional Socie- 
ties,’ Tyrus Hillway, XII:508-10 (May 
1942). 

“The Part-time Job in the Junior College 
Plan,” F. T. Boylan, XIII:80-83 (Oct. 
1942). 

“Term Paper Project at Newark Junior 
College,” Theodore Lenn, XIII :97-99 (Oct. 
1942). 

“Weber College Mechanic Learner Pro- 
gram,” C. M. Nilsson, XIII:145-52 (Nov. 
1942). 

“Bachelor’s Degree for Junior Colleges,” 
Symposium by Educational Leaders, XIII: 
204-10 (Dec. 1942). | 

“They’re in the Army Now,” J. R. Sala, 
XIII :228-30 (Jan. 1943). 

“Stoneleigh Winter Project Proves Its 
ms E. D. West, XIII:332-33 (March 

“One Course, Many Texts,” H. B. Gray- 
bill, XIII :393-94 (April 1943). 
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ILLINOIS PROPOSALS 


The University of Illinois advocates 
and will support creation of an ex- 
panded system of junior colleges in the 
high school districts or consolidated 
districts of the state, President Arthur 
Cutts Willard said early in January. 
He announced a policy approved by the 
University’s publicly-elected board of 
trustees, based on a year-long study 
under the supervision of Provost Cole- 
man R. Griffith. Eventual creation 
of 97 new public junior colleges was 
suggested as a goal that might be 
reached in the future. Now there are 
only 12 publicly supported junior col- 
leges in the state, six of these in Chi- 
cago, and only one in Southern Illinois. 

The junior colleges should “adhere 
to the general policy of vocational and 
subprofessional courses, and not at- 
tempt to become liberal arts colleges 
offering a four-year course of studies,” 
the University said. “The junior col- 
leges ought to become community 
centers for educational purposes beyond 
the high school level. 

“Suitable adjustments should be 
made to courses and curricula in basic 
education designed to meet ordinary 
requirements for college entrance; to 
courses and curricula that conduce to 
the development of a_ well-rounded 
citizenry ; and to courses and curricula 
to meet the needs of adults. 

“The University recognizes the rights 
and privileges of the privately supported 
colleges of the state, but believes than an 
intelligently developed system of public 
junior colleges will strengthen rather 
than weaken the educational system.” 

The 500-page report summarized in 
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the policy adopted explains that the 
commonly accepted functions of a jun- 
ior college are: Popularizing upper 
secondary education by making it 
locally available to both adults and 
youth; preparing students for upper 
division specialization in college or uni- 
versity ; training students for positions 
at semi-professional occupations ; guid- 
ing the individual into his most pro- 
ductive future endeavor. 

The University’s position advocates 
a policy of junior college control under 
a State Board of Education, with the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction as 
executive officer of the board. The 
creation of a junior college shall be ap- 
proved by this board after a detailed 
analysis of need in the area requesting 
it. 

“Direct administration of junior col- 
leges shall be in the chief officer (usu- 
ally principal) of the high school or 
other public institution with which the 
new college is associated,” the Uni- 
versity statement said. 

“Development of the system should 
be a long-time project. No high school 
district or unit of consolidated dis- 
tricts with a high school enrollment of 
less than 500 should develop a junior 
college. Approximately 97 new col- 
leges could be a future goal, the actual 
number created in any one year to be 
determined by needs and public in- 
terest.” 

While urging creation of junior col- 
leges and their administration as such 
independent of the University, the 
statement declared that “any program 
offered in the junior colleges that ex- 
ceeds the commonly accepted definition 
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of junior college training should fall 
under the jurisdiction of the President 
and Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of [IIlinois. The University 
adheres to the principle that the system 
of higher education in the state, inso- 
far as the publicly-supported institu- 
tions are concerned, should consist of 
one state university and the five 
teachers colleges. The University does 
not believe it in the best interests of the 
educational development of the state to 
establish another state university sepa- 
rate from the University of Illinois.” 

Continuing, the statement said, “If, 
in the judgment of the Commission to 
Survey Higher Educational Facilities 
in Illinois, it seems wise to transform 
the Southern Illinois Normal Univer- 
sity into the equivalent of a second uni- 
versity, the University believes that 
the new institution should have its own 
chief administrator, presumably an 
executive dean, but that he should be 
responsible to the President and Board 
of Trustees of the University of Illinois, 
and that the budget for the institution 
should be an integral part of the budget 
of the University of Illinois.” 

Turning attention to Chicago, the 
statement continued, “The University 
of Illinois appreciates and will give 
active consideration to an expansion of 
facilities for higher education in the City 
of Chicago. “If, however, any other 
form of collegiate instruction other 
than at the junior college level is pro- 
posed and is to be supported by state 
funds, the University recommends that 
they shall be under the authority of the 
President and of the Board of Trustees 
of the University of Illinois.” 

The report, stating that the Uni- 
versity of Illinois has been interested 
for many years in problems of junior 
colleges, explained that the junior col- 
lege movement, fitting education to 
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modern needs, is an expression of the 
same philosophy of education for the 
people under which the land-grant col- 
lege itself was established. 

“The original Morrill act endowed 
colleges for the purpose of encouraging 
the development of engineering and 
agricultural curricula. The modern 
era calls for a broader program of tech- 
nical and subprofessional training on a 
broad foundation of cultural literacy. 
Our technical culture has contributed 
to a new type of employment, requir- 
ing less specialized training than for 
the major professions, and requiring 
a broader general education than is 
available in the narrower forms of 
training for the skilled occupations.” 
The junior college movement, the re- 
port declares, “opens new possibilities 
for progress toward the ideal of uni- 
versal education in support of all kinds 
of life callings.” 

The University pledged “its prestige 
and influence to acquaint the people of 
the state with the advantages of junior 
college training,” stating that it “be- 
lieves this action is in the best interests 
of a broad program in the conservation 
of human resources for the benefit of 
society in all walks of life.” 

To provide trained staffs for the new 
institutions, the statement said _ that 
“the University, in recognition of the 
new type of teacher training programs 


that will be required to maintain the 


proposed system of junior colleges, will 
proceed to the creation of such teacher 
training programs as soon as funds 
can be made available.” 

To support the new junior colleges, 
the University suggests “appropriate 
increases in existing tax rates in dis- 
tricts intending to initiate junior col- 
lege extensions of their high schools 
programs, and direct appropriations 
from the state treasury on the basis of 
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a stated amount per unit of daily at- 
tendance.” Fifty dollars a year per 
pupil is suggested as the minimum 
state aid, with $75 or $100 urged for 
consideration. 

Also suggested are supplementary 
appropriations to meet costs of physical 
expansion of high school plants to ac- 
commodate the new junior colleges, and 
the statement adds, ““Wherever excess 
facilities are in an area, for example a 
private college not able to maintain en- 
rollment to justify continuation, con- 
sideration should be given to acquiring 
the excess facilities for use as a public 
junior college.” 





WORK-STUDY FOR VETERANS 


At New Haven YMCA Junior College 
we have at present enrolled 15 veter- 
ans who are studying under the GI Bill 
(Public Law 346), and four who are 
studying under the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act (Public Law 16). Of 
the 15 under the GI Bill, five are in the 
accounting and business administration 
program ; and of the four under Public 
Law 16, one is in the accounting and 
business administration program. The 
other 13 men are in our engineering 
programs. 

Since we are a work-study institu- 
tion, men who are eligible for benefits 
under Public Law 16 are permitted to 
enroll for institutional education only 
if their training here is supplementary 
to an on-the-job training program. 
This creates a problem of industrial 
placement in on-the-job training pro- 
grams which we have to work out co- 
operatively with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Both the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and the College attempt to 
place the man in the on-the-job train- 
ing program. Following the approval 
of this, the representative of the College 
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works out with the representative of the 
company the sequence of training which 
will coincide with the sequence of study 
here at the College. When this is done, 
both the on-the-job sequence and the 
educational sequence are submitted to 
the Veterans’ Administration for its ap- 
proval. The man is then officially 
placed in training. 

Such a plan is not actually anything 
new as far as this institution is con- 
cerned because we have long been ad- 
vocates of the work-study program and 
have consistently attempted to develop 
much the same thing, although in a 
less formal pattern, for our regular 
students during the past several years. 
We find, therefore, that our work-study 
plan is admirably adapted to the needs 
of veterans. 

The Faculty Advisory Committee has 
gone on record as advocating advanced 
standing for veterans, as well as others, 
if they successfully pass course ex- 
aminations in the subjects in which they 
feel they have adequate preparation at 
the time of admission. Two types of 
examinations are provided—the “quali- 
fying” examination, and the “credit- 
ing’ examination. The “qualifying ex- 
amination” is an end-of-course exam 
which will admit the man to the course 
for which he seems to satisfy the pre- 
requisites without credit. The “credit- 
ing” examination is a much more ex- 
tensive and comprehensive exam and 
is given if the man wishes to receive 
credit for the prerequisite subjects. In 
this way we are able to grant the man 
advanced standing with or without 
credit in any area in which he gives evi- 
dence of having sufficiently mastered 
the subject matter. This again does 
not represent a special consideration 
for the veteran but is a practice which 
we have followed for some time. It is, 
however, admirably suited to the prob- 
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lem of advanced standing for the re- 
turning veteran. 
James M. Orr 
Director of Student Personnel 
New Haven YMCA Junior College 
New Haven, Connecticut 





STATEMENT OF AIMS 


This thought-provoking preliminary 
statement of the aims of Frances Shimer 
College, Illinois, has been endorsed by 
the college’s faculty and approved by 
its board of trustees. It is reprinted 
from the Frances Shimer Record. 


Through its four-year general education 
curriculum, Frances Shimer College proposes 
to prepare each student for enriched life 
activities, for effective citizenship and for 
specialization in a division or professional 
school of a university. 

While the college does not minimize the 
vocational usefulness of any knowledge or 
skill, it believes that specific vocational train- 
ing should be postponed until the completion 
of general education in the 14th grade. It 
seeks students who desire such understanding 
of principles, knowledge of facts, and insight 
into the traditions of our culture as general 
education can provide. This precludes appli- 
cants who are seeking particular vocational 
training and those whose major intention is 
the establishing of favorable social contacts. 

Frances Shimer College believes that the 
purpose of education is something more im- 
portant than a satisfactory adjusted life or the 
acquisition of knowledge as a body of facts. 
Life can be adjusted satisfactorily on very un- 
worthy levels and facts are tools, not ends in 
themselves. The college believes that educa- 
tion should serve that process of expanding 
choices which works in human lives to create 
value. 

Values develop in the life of a girl when she 
becomes keenly aware of the thoughts and 
feelings of others and uses them to enlarge 
her own understanding ; when her knowledge 
of the world expands and when she feels a 
growing consciousness of the ties which re- 
late her to all other persons. Education can 
provide the conditions for the creation of the 
values each girl needs. 

General education is that part of the total 
experience of the girl which seeks to promote 
the growth of these values by introducing her 
to the major areas of knowledge, which in 
curricular terms are the humanities, social 
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sciences, and natural sciences, by acquainting 
her with the vocabularies of those areas, by in- 
creasing her skill of expression in the various 
forms of communication, and by developing 
her ability to think analytically and creatively. 





DATA FOR KANSAS 

Five mimeographed pages of up-to- 
date information concerning the 13 
public junior colleges in Kansas are 
found in the “Summarized Report for 
Kansas Junior Colleges, October 1944— 
45” prepared by W. W. Bass, of 
Chanute Junior College. This annual 
Kansas summary is the most extensive 
one put out regularly by any junior col- 
lege group in the country. 

Total enrollments are reported as 
1,203, as compared with 1,234 at the 
same time last year. This year’s en- 
rollment is divided by classes as fol- 
lows: Freshmen, 832 ; sophomores, 220; 
specials, 151. By sex the enrollments 
are: Men, 318; women, 885. 

Number: of full-time instructors was 
40, with 137 more on a part-time basis, 
which was the equivalent of 43 addi- 
tional full-time instructors. 

The 1944 graduating classes of the 
high schools in which the junior col- 
leges were located had 2,481 students. 
Of these, 512 are enrolled in their local 
junior colleges this year. Also, 168 
graduates of these same high schools 
are known to be freshmen or sopho- 
mores at other colleges. On the other 
hand, 225 students are attending the 
junior colleges from outside points. 

At least 317 members of the student 
bodies of 1943-44 are in the armed ser- 
vices, and 67 more are in defense in- 
dustries. | 

Average salaries of men _ teachers 
range from $2,000 at Independence to 
$2,981 at Kansas City ; of women from 
$1,657 at Fort Scott to $2,934 at Kan- 
sas City. 
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Chilean Liaison at Centenary 


Mrs. Josefina Aguirre, of the faculty 
of Santiago College, Santiago, Chile, 
came as an exchange professor to 
Centenary Junior College, New Jersey, 
early in February. For a year she will 
teach courses in contemporary civi- 
lization, Chile’s intercultural and inter- 
national relations, and Spanish and 
Latin American culture and civilization 
at Centenary. As announced in the 
January Journal, Dr. Leila R. Custard, 
head of the social science department at 
Centenary, has gone to Chile to teach 
for a year at Santiago College. 

In commenting on the exchange plan, 
President Anderson of Centenary em- 
phasized its value as a contribution to 
the good neighbor policy, stating that 
it will offer Centenary students an un- 
usual opportunity to understand the 
people, customs, and civilization of 
Chile as interpreted by an educated 
Chilean and to this extent play a part in 
assisting Centenary students to appreci- 
ate South American culture. 

President Anderson has accepted an 
assignment as special consultant and ad- 
viser to the board of trustees of San- 
tiago College for the purpose of formu- 
lating plans for the establishment of a 
two-year college offering courses in 
general education and vocational prep- 
aration. At the present time San- 
tiago College, enrolling approximately 
500 girls, includes studies at the high 
school level and below. It is felt by 
the trustees of Santiago College that 
there is a real need in Chile for the type 
of education provided by the American 
junior college. At present, graduates 
of Santiago College wishing to continue 
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their education find it necessary either 
to travel to a foreign country or to en- 
roll in one of the technical institutes of 
the University of Chile. However, 
these institutes do not usually provide 
general education or vocational train- 
ing of the type desired by the majority 
of Santiago graduates. The enlarge- 
ment of the College, it is explained, 
must await the end of the war and the 
erection of suitable buildings for the 
housing of the new unit. 


AFL Favors Junior Colleges 


At the meeting ‘of the American 
Federation of Labor in New Orleans 
in December a comprehensive educa- 
tional program was given full considera- 
tion. Of special interest to junior col- 
lege leaders is the report that in relation 
to the whole problem of national de- 
fense the committee on education unan- 
imously approved a statement recom- 
mending that the junior college be 
explored as a medium for providing 
scientific and technical training essential 
to modern warfare. This matter will 
be referred to the AFL Permanent 
Committee on Education, as recom- 
mended by the convention committee. 


“Pony” Edition for Servicemen 


El Don, the student newspaper of 
Santa Ana Junior College, California, 
has issued a special “pony” edition for 
overseas mailing which it believes to be 
the first experiment of the kind in 
collegiate journalism. The miniature 
paper is of letter page size, 84 by 11 
inches, and contains four pages of 
material photographed from _ recent 
issues of E/ Don. 
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The London Daily Mau pioneered in 
the “pony” field last year by inaugu- 
rating a miniature weekly transatlantic 
edition for readers in the United States, 
and the Chicago Tribune and other 
newspapers are now publishing sim- 
ilar editions for men overseas. Both 
Time and Newsweek magazines also 
issue “pony” editions for those in the 
service. 

The pony edition was mailed overseas 
with the junior college’s Don Letter- 
of-the-Month to servicemen, which now 
goes to 1200 former students scattered 
throughout the world. 

The minature issue added another 
“first” to El Don’s list of innovations 
in the junior college publishing field 
during the past ten years. The Santa 
Ana student paper was the first among 
junior college papers to adopt the 
ragged news headline, following the 
lead of the Los Angeles Daily News 
some years ago. It was also the first 
among junior college newspapers to 
give its readers late world-wide photo- 
graphs, and in 1940 printed the first 
perfumed advertisement. The latter 
experiment was completed with the 
aid of a Santa Ana department store. 


Exams Now and 80 Years Ago 


“Misery loves company,” students of 
Colby Junior College, New Hampshire, 
have agreed, even though it is company 
of more than 80 years ago. Facing 
a week of mid-year examinations, the 
young women published in their weekly 
newspaper the examination schedule set 
for the boys and girls of Colby Acad- 
emy back in 1864. The move was a 
wise one from the point of view of 
morale. Colby reports that there was 
not a student but would rather take her 
1945 exams than be subjected to the 
grilling of 81 years ago. 
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A comparison of the 1945 schedule 
of examinations with that of 1864 is a 
succinct commentary on changing edu- 
cational trends. The old-line human- 
istic training as preparation for the 
ministry is evident in the Academy pro- 
gram, which included “Racine, geog- 
raphy, Virgil, arithmetic, algebra, 
French Grammar, Butler’s Anatomy, 
analytical geometry, English grammer, 
Caesar, moral science, Zenophon, 
Homer, botany, Cicero, Latin lessons, 
ancient history.” 

Colby Junior College students pre- 
paring for careers in a variety of fields 
faced examinations this year in such 
courses as art, communication, com- 
position, literature, modern drama, 
French, Spanish, algebra, analytical 
geometry, music, physics, chemistry, 
biology, anatomy, radiography, labora- 
tory methods, secretarial aeronautics, 
accounting, applied economics, office 
management, sociology, psychology, 
literature of the Bible, and diction. 


New Jersey Cooperative Bulletin 


The Executive Committee of the 
New Jersey Junior College Associa- 
tion is planning the publication of a 
cooperative bulletin concerning all ac- 
credited New Jersey junior colleges. 
The primary purpose of the bulletin 
will be to acquaint high school grad- 
uates, returning veterans, and guidance 
personnel throughout the state with the 
opportunities available in New Jersey 
junior colleges. 


Social Science Conference 


The fifth annual. conference for 
teachers of the social sciences in junior 
colleges and high schools will be held at 
the University of Chicago, July 25, 26, 
and 27. The theme of the conference 


will be “The Social Sciences and Their 
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Inter-Relations.” Junior College in- 
structors, curriculum directors, and ad- 
ministrators are cordially invited to 
attend. Copies of the program may be 
secured by addressing Earl S. Johnson, 
Box 51, 1126 East 59th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 


Effect on Senior Colleges 


The effect of the junior colleges on 
the senior colleges and universities of 
California was discussed by President 
E. Wilson Lyon, Pomona College, in 
his presidential address at the twentieth 
anniversary meeting of the Western 
College Association held at Pomona 
College, May 6, 1944. The following 
paragraph is quoted from his address: 


It is not for a newcomer to appraise the 
effect of the junior colleges on the four-year 
colleges and universities of the state. It 
seems clear, however, that the fear the jun- 
ior colleges would greatly reduce the en- 
rollment of the privately endowed colleges has 
not been borne out. In fact, the entrance of 
junior college transfers into these institutions 
has tended to maintain the junior and senior 
classes in larger numbers than formerly, and 
in greater proportion to the first two years 
than is common in other sections of the 
country, particularly in the east. Testimony 
also seems conclusive that junior college 
transfers into colleges and universities have 
done thoroughly satisfactory work. 


Music at Stephens 


Half the students at Stephens Col- 
lege, Missouri, are enrolled in music 
courses, according to a recent report 
in the Stephens College News Reporter. 
The article states: 


The marked increase in enrollment in music 
courses (both class instruction and private 
lessons) becomes significant in the light of 
reported trends toward specialized vocational 
study. Approximately 50 per cent of the 
students on campus are studying music, 
instrumental or vocal, in groups or indi- 
vidually. Approximately one-tenth of this 
number are looking toward professional 
careers in music. The remaining nine-tenths 
are seeking the self-satisfaction and self- 
cultivation that come from an_ increasing 
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knowledge of music either for personal per- 
formance or personal appreciation. In other 
words, the program in music serves the gen- 
eral educational needs of the many as well as 
the specialized professional needs of the few. 


A Junior College Wanted 


- A petition signed by 5,700 voters of 
San Antonio, Texas, asking for the 
creation of a junior college district 
there, has been submitted to the county 
commissioners court. The petition calls 
for submission of four proposals to the 
voters: The establishment of a junior 
college district ; creation of a board of 
seven trustees ; a bond issue of $940,000 
for purchase of land and erection of 
buildings ; and an 8-cent tax levy to set 
up a sinking fund to retire the debt. 


Home States of Bradford Students 


Bradford Junior College, Massachu- 
setts, recently published figures on the 
states from which its students for the 
year 1944-45 came. Notable is the 
fact that only 31 of the 262 young 
women, or 12 per cent, came from 
Massachusetts—less than the number 
from New York, 41, or from Ohio, 37. 
In all, 28 states and 1 foreign country, 
Argentina, are represented. 


Enrollment Upswing 


Present registration at Santa Ana 
Junior College, California, is at a war- 
time high, Registrar Mabel G. Whiting 
has announced. The total of 841 full- 
time students is the largest in three 
years, and the evening enrollment totals 


5134. 


Use of Periodicals 


Seventeen of the 140 periodicals in 
the Virginia Junior College (Minne- 
sota) library were used ten times or 
more by faculty and students during a 
month for which records were kept, ac- 
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cording to the annual report of Wave 
L. Noggle, librarian. Following is a 
list of these periodicals and the number 
of times their use was noted in Febru- 
ary to March, 1944: Duluth News 
Tribune, 77 ; Newsweek, 36; P.M., 35; 
Minneapolis Star Journal, 33; Vogue, 
31; Time, 30; Life, 22; New Yorker, 
20; Reader’s Digest, 17; Magazine 
Digest, 13; Junior College Journal, 12; 
New York Times, 12; American Mer- 
cury, 11; Athletic Journal, 11; Harper’s 
Magazine, 10; New Republic, 10; 
Saturday Review of Literature, 10. 


Loans for Terminal Students 


Hereafter, loans to young women 
who are freshmen enrolled in terminal 
curricula not more than two years in 
length will be considered by the Edu- 
cational Loan Fund of the P.E.O. Sis- 
terhood, according to an announcement 
by Mrs. F. L. Stotler, chairman. In 
the past freshmen students have not 
been eligible for consideration. 


“Taking Off for the Future” 


Arkansas Polytechnic College has 
issued an unusually attractive booklet 
designed to interest prospective stu- 
dents. It is entitled “Taking Off for 
the Future via Arkansas Polytechnic 
College,” and is illustrated by a series 
of clever drawings with the aviation 
motif which are cleverly applied to the 
offerings of the institution in the fields 
of vocational training, music, engineer- 
ing, teacher training, home economics, 
arts and science, physical education, 
agriculture, pre-medical work, and busi- 
ness administration. 


For the Returned Veteran 


The December issue of the California 
Journal of Secondary Education con- 
tains a valuable symposium concerning 
California’s educational plans and offer- 
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ings for the returning veterans. In 
addition to several general reports, the 
symposium includes specific reports on 
16 institutions, including the junior 
colleges at Pasadena, Santa Ana, Au- 
burn, Los Angeles, Modesto, Sacra- 
mento, Santa Monica, Long Beach, and 
San Francisco. 


Program for Veterans 


Fast Central Junior College, Missis- 
sippi, is adjusting its program to meet 
the needs of returning veterans. Presi- 
dent L. O. Todd writes: 


We are endeavoring to strengthen every 
department we have. We are going in for 
considerable expansion in our industrial edu- 


cation field to take care of the needs of boys 


who will go into mechanized agriculture. 
We are expanding this to take care also of 
veterans who have not completed high school 
education. We are strengthening particularly 
our department of automotive mechanics, 
and have built a shop building this sum- 
mer to take care of this particular area. We 
have employed top-notch teachers, and have 
added a good deal of equipment. As to the 
matter of counseling, we have a committee 
appointed to look especially after veterans. 


Junior College for Torrance? 


Plans for a $1,000,000 junior college 
at Torrance, California, were con- 
sidered at a meeting of the Torrance 
City Planning Commission and the 
Torrance Chamber of Commerce held 
recently. This is part of a larger plan 
to secure four or five million dollars for 
city beautification, street and park im- 
provements, new schools, and a munici- 
pal skating rink. 


Corpus Christi Data 


The 388 students enrolled last year 
at Corpus Christi Junior College, 
Texas, came from 86 cities in 24 differ- 
ent states, according to the annual re- 
port of the registrar for 1943-44. The 
percentage of graduates of the local 
high school who entered the junior col- 
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lege declined from a high of 44 per cent 
in 1941-42 to 24 per cent in 1942-43 
and 23 per cent in 1943-44. For the 
second semester there were 14 classes 
with 1—5 students each; 32 with 6-10 
students each; 22 with 11-20 students 
each; 8 with 21—30 students each; and 
1 with 31—40 students. 


Nurses Attend Temple 


Two hundred student nurses are 
being taught daily at Temple Junior 
College, Texas. Plans are being made 
to set up a medical secretarial curricu- 
lum, also, since the city of Temple is 
quite an important hospital and medical 
center. 


Vermont Plans Teamwork 


Closer cooperation between Vermont 
high schools, junior colleges, and senior 
colleges and universities is_ being 
planned as a result of the five-point 
program recommended in the recent 
report of the special Postwar Planning 
Committee appointed by Governor Wil- 
liam H. Wills. The committee made 
a comprehensive study of Vermont 
school needs. A _ principal recom- 
mendation was that the junior colleges, 
colleges, and universities keep in mind 
that the high schools of Vermont are 
small and that the colleges should 
therefore place main emphasis in their 
admission requirements on quality 
rather than on specific subject matter 
requirements. 


Junior College for Salt Lake City? 


D. H. Christensen, Salt Lake con- 
tractor and superintendent of Salt Lake 
City schools from 1901 to 1916, in 
a recent address at the Utah capital ad- 
vocated the establishment of a junior 
college in Salt Lake City. Mr. Chris- 
tensen said Salt Lake City was the only 
large center of population without such 


an institution and that he had been 
boosting such a move for 20 years. 


Death of President Riley 


President Edgar C. Riley of Ken- 
tucky Female Orphan School and Jun- 
ior College died suddenly on January 
15. He had been engaged in educa- 
tional work in Kentucky for many 
years. 


American Council Members 


Herzl Junior College, Illinois, San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College, Calli- 
fornia, and Westminster College, Utah, 
were admitted to membership in the 
American Council on Education at a 
recent meeting of the Council’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The Council now 
has a total of 669 institutional members. 


Junior College “Co-ops” 


The New York Times for January 
15 reports that an association called the 
Students Consumers’ Cooperative has 
been established by the Junior College 
at Beirut, Syria. Its announced pur- 
poses are to educate members in the 
principles of consumer cooperation, to 
provide “co-op” leadership for further 
development of cooperation in Syria 
and Lebanon, and to help the students 
to save money. 


Bonds Sold to Dentists 


In five hours recently, students of 
dental assistantship at Los Angeles City 
College sold $6,000 in war bonds. The 
students visited the large office build- 
ings for dentists in the Los Angeles 
area, and went from top to bottom of 
the buildings, selling the bonds. Addi- 
tional bond sales were made by the stu- 
dents through a “white elephant” sale. 
Total sales by the dental assistantship 
students were $8,457. 











Executive Committee Meeting 


On account of the cancellation of 
the plans for the annual meeting, as 
announced in this department last 
month, President Goddard called a 
special meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association. It was held 
at the Association’s central offices in 
Washington, February 9-10. A full 
report of the meeting, and its recom- 
mendations for appropriate action by 
mail vote of the members, has been 
sent, mimeographed, to all members. 


Junior Colleges in 1920 


Unfortunate errors of fact and of 
inference about junior colleges have 
resulted from incomplete data sum- 
marized in various reports of the U. S. 
Office of Education, and just given 
even wider publicity through publica- 
tion in the second issue (January 15) 
of the Office’s new Journal, Higher 
Education. This journal states that 
the number of junior colleges in 1917— 
18 was 46, of which 14 were publicly 
controlled and 32 privately controlled ; 
in 1919-20, the number was 52; and in 
1921-22 it was 80 (page 7). No 
statement is made of the extremely 
significant qualification that these 
figures represent only the number re- 
porting to the Office of Education in 
those early years, when no particular 
effort was made to secure complete re- 
ports from these relatively new institu- 
tions. 

The earliest and best data for early 
conditions and facts on a nationwide 
scale for junior colleges are found in 
Dr. F. M. McDowell’s doctoral dis- 
sertation at the University of Iowa, 
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which was published by the U.S. Office 
of Education as Bulletin No. 35 of the 
1919 series. It gives data, however, 
for 1917. After a careful combing of 
the country, McDowell reports as oper- 
ating 39 publicly controlled and 93 pri- 
vately controlled junior colleges, a total 
of 132, almost three times as many as 
the 46 reported by the Office of Educa- 
tion in its general tabulation for a year 
later. Asa matter of fact, too, whereas 
the Office of Education reports only 10 
publicly controlled junior colleges in 
the country in 1920, there were actually 
18 in the single state of California that 
year (See Eells, W. C., The Junior Col- 
lege, pp. 70, 71, 106). 

This faulty and incomplete reporting 
on the part of the Office of Education 
was doubtless the reason for the er- 
roneous statement in the December 
issue of the School Review (p. 606) 
that “in 1920 four out of five junior col- 
leges were private.” The best avail- 
able data show that 70 per cent of the 
junior colleges were privately con- 
trolled in 1917; 66 per cent in 1922. 
The 1922 data are taken from the ex- 
tensive study made by Koos, which was 
the second effort to make a comprehen- 
sive study of all junior colleges in the 
country instead of depending upon the 
incomplete reports made at that time to 
the Office of Education. In 1922 Koos 
reported a total of 207 junior colleges 
(70 publicly controlled, 137 privately 
controlled). The Office of Education 
reports only 80 of both types for 1921- 
22 


With less excuse, the author of the 
School Review article states that im 
1940 “More than three out of five jun- 
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ior colleges were public institutions.” 
This is quite erroneous. Never has the 
number of publicly controlled junior 
colleges exceeded the number of pri- 
vately controlled ones. For 1939- 
40, the Office of Education reports 217 
publicly controlled and 239 privately 
controlled. For the same year the Jun- 
ior College Directory, now published 
annually by the Association, reports 
258 publicly controlled and 317 pri- 
vately controlled. 

It is hoped that in the future the 
Office of Education will call attention to 


the fact that their tabulated data are 


recognized as incomplete, especially for 
the earlier years, and that they indicate 
only the junior colleges which volun- 
tarily reported to it. Otherwise con- 
tinued erroneous statements and con- 
clusions based upon them, such as those 
recently appearing in the School Re- 
view, are bound to be made and ac- 
cepted uncritically by the educational 
public as representing the true facts. 


Junior College Directory 1945 


The Jumior College Directory 1945 
was delayed a few weeks in publication 
this year on account of unavoidable war- 
time conditions at the printers’ but was 
issued late in February and has been 
distributed to all members of the As- 
sociation. In addition almost a thou- 
sand copies have been ordered by the 
Army, Navy, and Veterans Admin- 
istration. 


Junior Colleges, 1944-45 


A total of 443 junior colleges are 
listed in the Educational Directory 
1944-45 (Part III, “Colleges and Uni- 
versities”), which has just been issued 
by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Of these, 210 are publicly controlled, 
233 privately controlled. The Junior 
College Directory 1945, published by 
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the Association last month, lists 584 
junior colleges, 261 publicly controlled, 
323 privately controlled. The reasons 
for these marked discrepancies in the 
two lists were analyzed in considerable 
detail two years ago in the Jumor Col- 
lege Journal, April 1943, page 407. 


Adult Education 


The article on junior college adult 
education, ““The Community’s College,” 
by the Executive Secretary, which was 
mentioned in this Department last 
month as having been published in the 
Adult Education Journal, has been re- 
printed by the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. _ Single copies can be 
furnished without cost, larger quanti- 
ties for local distribution or mail en- 
closures at a nominal price. 


Publications Reissued 


So great has been the demand for two 
of the Association’s leaflet publications 
that new editions have been printed. 
They may be secured from the Associa- 
tion office at a nominal figure for quan- 
tity distribution. These publications 
are President Roosevelt’s letter on the 
significance of the junior college, par- 
ticularly for returning servicemen, and 
the four-page folder, “The Junior Col- 
lege,” by the Executive Secretary. 


Field Work 


During the month of January the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary made only a single 
trip out of Washington. On January 
19 he spoke at Philadelphia at the In- 
stitute for Postwar Plans sponsored by 
Temple University. He has, however, 
attended a number of committees and 
conferences in the city, the most im- 
portant. of which was the three-day 
meeting of the Advisory Committee to 
the Congressional Committee on Edu- 
cation, January 16-18. 
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STEPHEN E. Eprer, Honorary De- 
grees: A Survey of Their Use and 
Abuse. American Council on Public 
Affairs, Washington, D. C., 1943. 
224 pages. 


Junior colleges have not been greatly 
concerned with the subject of honorary 
degrees—either their use or their abuse. 
It is well for them to have available, 
however, a comprehensive report on the 
subject, and such is furnished in this 
volume. It is based primarily upon a 
detailed analysis of the policies and 
practices of seven American higher edu- 
cational institutions—Harvard, Colum- 
bia, Smith, and the Universities of 
North Carolina, Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
and California, supplemented by re- 
plies to a questionnaire from 200 col- 
leges and universities in all parts of 
the country. Much interesting in- 
formation regarding early practices is 
presented, beginning with the date the 
first honorary degree was conferred by 
Harvard, in 1692 (Doctor of Sacred 
Theology). An interesting series of 
judgments and opinions of college presi- 
dents, businessmen, farm and labor 
leaders, and journalists is also pre- 
sented. An unusual feature in a vol- 
ume of this type is a group of cartoons 
from national periodicals satirizing 
some of the foibles of honorary degree 
practice. 

In order to rectify some of the abuses 
which unquestionably have grown up in 
this field the author recommends seven 
remedies: (1) Confine honorary de- 


grees to distinguished scholars, (2) 
place the recommendation of candi- 
dates in the hands of the faculty, (3) 
select candidates at least one year in 
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advance, (4) limit the number of candi- 
dates, (5) eliminate as candidates those 
connected with the institution, (6) have 
accrediting agencies pass on all awards, 
and (7) make the titles of honorary 
degrees distinct from those of earned 
degrees. 


V. T. THAYER, American Education 
Under Fire. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1944. 193 pages. 


This volume is a searching analysis 
of what is wrong with American educa- 
tion at various levels, what are the most 
thorny controversial issues, and what 
are wise constructive measures. Part 
I examines conflicting theories and 
trends in American democracy and con- 
cludes with a positive statement of a 
free man’s faith. Part II deals more 
specifically with a number of controver- 
sial problems. This section also con- 
cludes on a positive note, with a broad 
outline of the task of the modern school. 
The junior college is considered favor- 
ably, particularly in the chapter en- 
titled “Education as Adjustment vs. 
Education to Meet the Needs of 
Youth.” Challenging chapters are 
“Should Our Schools Indoctrinate ?”’ 
and “Should Communists and Fascists 
Teach in the Schools ?” 


J. Hitxiis MILver and Dorotuy V.N. 
Brooks, The Role of Higher Edu- 
cation in War and After. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1944. 
222 pages. 


“Those who anticipate an immediate 


return to normalcy on the part of the © 


colleges and universities after the war 
are in for a great disappointment.” 
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This statement, from the closing chapter 
of this book, might be taken as its key- 
note. ‘The book supplies a careful 
appraisal of the present and probable 
future effects of the war on higher edu- 
cation in this country. A considerable 
portion of it is devoted to special con- 
ditions and problems in the state of 
New York, but much of it is more 
general in character. The authors ex- 
plain that it would be difficult to gather 
data for the entire country on the scale 
on which it has been assembled in New 
York, and have used “materials for the 
Empire State for illustrative and de- 
monstrative purposes.” On account of 
the very unusual and often non-typical 
conditions in New York, however, 
which has: neither a state university 
nor publicly controlled junior colleges, 
one may be pardoned for doubting, per- 
haps, the unqualified claim of the 
authors that “The conclusions drawn 
and the predictions made are generally 
applicable to higher education through- 
out the United States.” Their refer- 
ence to the junior colleges in Iowa as 
constituting “a system of junior col- 
leges under state auspices” (p. 176) 
raises some doubt as to their knowl- 
edge of some aspects of the junior col- 
lege movement in other parts of the 
country. 


W. Eart ARMSTRONG, ERNEST V. 
Hotuis, and Heten E. Davis, The 


College and Teacher Education. 
American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1944. 311 
pages. 


This report covers the thinking, plan- 
ning, and doing of 20 collegiate institu- 
tions during their period of association 
in the nationwide cooperative study of 
teacher education carried on under the 
leadership of the Commission on 
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Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education. It is concerned 
with changes on the several campuses 
to improve the preparation of teachers 
and to assist them professionally. 
Some of these changes were concerned 
with administrative procedures, others 
with curriculum content, and_ still 
others with working relations. The 
several chapters consider the coopera- 
tive study as a whole, implementing 
student personnel programs, working 
on general education, emphasis on the 
major field, patterns of teacher educa- 
tion, the essentials of teacher education, 
integration and the group approach, 
and general conclusions. It is un- 
fortunate that a volume of this type is 
lacking an index. 


Witt1aAm H. ButTtTerFIeELD, How to 
Use Letters in College Public Rela- 
tions. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1944. 182 pages. 


Part of the essential preparation for 
rebuilding strong colleges after the war, 
saws Mr. Butterfield, is in the field of 
public relations. The purpose of this 
book is to point out some of the best 
opportunities to utilize personal letters 
to this end, and to illustrate effective 
procedure in realizing the maximum 
results from them. No attempt is 
made to treat all the possibilities of such 
letters in strengthening college public 
relations. Discussion is confined, in- 
stead, to the types of letters which have 
the greatest potentialities. The author 
is chairman of the Department of Busi- 
ness Communication and editor of the 
Public Relations Bulletin at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 

A 30-page appendix, devoted to “Let- 
ters That Win Support for Junior 
Colleges,” contains 42 illustrative let- 
ters and pertinent comment. 











5264. EpucaTion Asstracts, “The 
Junior College and Business Educa- 
tion,” Education Abstracts (May 
1944), 9:83. 


Abstract of article by L. L. Jones, in 
Business Education World, March 1944. 


5265. EpucaTION ABSTRACTS, “Fol- 
low-up Study of Oklahoma Muni- 
cipal Junior College Graduates,” 
Education Abstracts (May 1944), 


9:89. 
Abstract of article by E. H. McCune, in 
— Journal of Education, January 
5266. EDUCATION ABSTRACTS, “Stu- 
dent Leaders Speak Up,” Education 
Abstracts (May 1944), 9:99. 


Abstract of article by Otto Rhoades in 
Junior College Journal, March 1944. 


5267. EpucaTION ODicest, “An 
Analysis of the Records of 2080 
Graduates,” Education Digest (April 
1944), 9:8. 


Summary of study by W. C. Eells as re- 
ported in Journal of American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars. See No. 5285. 


5268. EDUCATION FOR VICTORY, 
“Regional Meetings to be Held,” 
Education for Victory (November 
16, 1942), 1:9. 


Cancellation of plans for 1943 meeting 
of American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. 

5269. EDUCATION FoR VICTORY, “Jun- 


ior College Summer Sessions,” 
Education for Victory (July 15, 
1943), 2:28. 


Data on 204 junior college summer 
schools. 
5270. EpuUCATION FOR VICTORY, 


“Postwar Plans for Junior Colleges,” 





* This is a continuation of Bibliography on 
Junior Colleges, A Walter C. Eells, nited 
States Office of Education Bulletin [1930], 


No. 2), which contained the first 1,600 titles 
of this numbered sequence. Assistance is re- 
quested from authors of publications which 
should be included. 
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Education for Victory (September 1, 
1943), 2:10-11. 


Announcement of personnel of new com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. 


5271. EDUCATION FOR’ VICTORY, 
“State Aid for Secondary Educa- 
tion,” Education for Victory (April 
3, 1944), 2:6-7. 


Includes a section on “State Funds for 
Local Public Junior Colleges.” 


5272. EDUCATION FOR VICTORY, 
“Military Service Credit in Junior 
Colleges,” Education for Victory 
(May 3, 1944), 2:18. 

Text of statement adopted by California 
Federation of Junior Colleges. 

5273. EDUCATION FOR’ VICTORY, 
“Universal Military Training Fa- 
vored by Junior College awe ‘ 
Education for Victory (July 20 : 
1944), 3:18-19. 

Summary of study made by American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 

5274. Epwarps, Hiram W., “The 
Associate in Arts Degree in the Jun- 
ior College,” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars (April 1943), 18:256-62. 


Paper read before the Pacific Coast As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars, based 
almost entirely upon W. C. Eells’ mono- 
graph Assoctate’s Degree and Graduation 
Practices in Junior Colleges. 


5275. EeLtts, Water C., “The 
Bachelor’s Degree—A Junior Col- | 
lege Viewpoint,’ Southern Associa- 
tion Quarterly (August 1942), 6: 
355-61. 


Discussion of Chicago proposals for 
A.B. degree at junior college level. 


5276. EEtts, WALTER C., “The 
Bachelor’s Degree at the Sophomore 
Level,” Education Abstracts (Sep- 


tember—October 1942), 7:214-15. 


Abstract of article by the author in 
Bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors, June 1942. 
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5277. ErELts, WALTER C., “Argu- 
ments Against Degree After Sopho- 
more Year,” Loyola Educational 


Digest (October 1942), No. 3737. 


Abstract of article, “The Bachelor’s 
Degree at the Sophomore Level,” in 
Bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors, June 1942. 


5278. EELLS, WALTER C., “Junior 
Comes of Age,” «Teachers Digest 
(October 1942), 3:13-16. 


Condensation of a special pamphlet by 
the author, entitled The Junior College 
Movement. 


5279. ErEtits, WALTER C., “A Por- 
trait of the ‘Typical’ Instructor of 
English in the Junior College—A 
Comment,” College English (Janu- 
ary 1943), 4:255—-56. 


Comments on an earlier article in Col- 
- English (October 1942) by George 
Diel. 

5280. FEetts, Water C., “The 


Bachelor’s Degree,” Bulletin for 
Institutions of Higher Education of 
the Catholic University of America 


(February 1943), 5:4—5. 


Abstract of article in Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, December 
1942. 


5281. .EELts, WALTER C., “Status of 
the Junior College in the United 
States, 1942-43,” School and Society 
(March 20, 1943), 57:328-31. 


General summary and analysis, based 
upon Junior College Directory, 1943. 
9282. ELLs, WALTER C., “The Jun- 


ior College in the Postwar Period,” 
Washington State Curriculum Jour- 
nal (March 1943), 2:6~9. 


Presents evidence and judgments look- 
ing toward increased enrollments and ex- 
tended services of junior colleges after the 
war. Recommends local and state sur- 
veys of conditions and needs in particular 
communities. 


5283. ErEtts, WALTER C., “The As- 
sociate’s Degree,” School and Society 
(April 10, 1943), 57:412. 


Comments on article in same journal 
February 27, 1943. 
5284. EELits, WALTER C., “The Pres- 


ent Status of Junior Colleges in the 
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United States,” North Central As- 
sociation Quarterly (April 1943), 
17 :323—24. 

Based upon 1943 Directory. 


5285. ELLs, WALTER C., “Success 


of Transferring Graduates of Junior 
College Terminal Curricula,” Jour- 
nal of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars (July 1943), 
18 :372-98. 


An analysis of the records of 2080 grad- 
uates of junior college terminal or semi- 
professional curricula in 67 junior col- 
leges, based upon detailed reports from 
the registrars of 319 senior colleges and 
universities to which these students trans- 
ferred. 


5286. EELLS, WALTER C., “The Plight 


of the Colleges,” American Associa- 
tion of University Professors Bulletin 


(October 1943), 29:508-17. 


Compares universities, colleges, teachers 
colleges, professional schools, negro insti- 
tutions, and junior colleges with reference 
to approval by Joint Army Navy Board 
for government contracts for training of 
members of armed forces. Junior colleges 
to be utilized least frequently of the six 
groups studied. 


5287. EELts, WALTER C., “Up-Grad- 


ing and QOut-Grading in Business 
Education,” South-Western Publish- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, 1943. 39 pages. 

First annual Delta Pi Epsilon lecture, 
delivered at New York, April 23, 1943. 
Stresses junior college implications of 
needed changes in business education. 
Advocates simplification in use of as- 
sociate’s and bachelor’s degrees in busi- 
ness education. 


5288. EExLts, WALTER C., “Erratum,” 


Washington State Curriculum Jour- 
nal (November 1943), 3:22. 


Correction of error in earlier article in 
same magazine. See No. 5282. 


5289. EELts, WALTER C., “What Has 


the Junior College to Contribute to 
Dental Education?” American As- 
sociation of Dental Schools, Pro- 
ceedings, 21st annual meeting, Chi- 
cago, 1944, pp. 3447. 


Discusses adequate preparation of stu- 
dents in junior colleges for entrance to 
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dental schools, and courses for dental 
assistants in junior colleges. 


5290. EELts, WALTER C., “The Effect 
of the Curtailment of the ASTP on 
Junior Colleges,” Journal of Higher 


Education (June 1944), 15:304—06. 


Only relatively few junior colleges had 
P units. Discusses other aspects of 
effect of the war on junior colleges. 


' 5291. Exrtts, Water C., “Status of 
the Junior College in the United 
States, 1943-44,” School and Society 


(June 10, 1944), 59:412-15. 


Summary of report in Junior College 
Journal, February 1944. 


5292. EEtts, WALTER C., “Junior 
Colleges Favor Military Training,” 
Texas Outlook (July 1944), 28:46. 


Report on judgments of junior college 
leaders in 37 states. 


5293. EELLts, WALTER C., “Compul- 
sory Military Service? Junior Col- 
lege Reactions,” School and Society 
(July 15, 1944), 60:45-47. 


Reports answers of junior college ad- 
ministrators to seven questions on com- 
pulsory military training. Includes quo- 
tations from 13 of them. 


5294. ErELts, WALTER C., “Junior 
Colleges,” American Library As- 
sociation Bulletin (Sept. 1944), 38: 
318-19. 


Letter with reference to junior college 
literature available to librarians. 

5295. EUBANK, JESSIE B., “What Do 
You Mean, Religion?’ American 
Magazine (January 1940), 129:148. 

Report on Stephens College, Missouri. 

5296. .Euricu, Atvin (Chairman), 
“General Education in the American 
College,” 38th Yearbook, Part II, of 
the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Bloomington, Illinois, 
1939. 382 pages. 


Contributions by Homer Rainey and B. 
Lamar Johnson deal especially with the 
junior college. For review see Junior Col- 
lege Journal (September 1939), 10:55. 


5297. Farry, EuGceneE S., “Do Ju- 
nior Colleges Have a Future?” 
Educational Outlook (May 1944), 

18 :161-70. 
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“The future of the junior college move- 
ment depends upon the same factors that 
will determine the fate of our entire civi- 
lization.” Discusses freedom from stand- 
ardization and adaptation to postwar con- 
ditions and needs. Considers especially 
place of the private junior college. 

9298. Faust, C. H., “The College at 
the University of Chicago,” South- 
ern Association Quarterly (August 
1942), 6:346-51. 


Discussion of Chicago proposals for 
A.B. degree at junior college level. 


5299. FAavILLE, KATHARINE, “Nurs- 
ing Needs Challenge Junior Col- 
leges,” Bulletin for Institutions of 
Higher Learning of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America (December 1942), 
5 :4-5. 


Abstract of article in Junior College 
Journal, October 1942. 
5300. Fisk, McKee, “Equipment 


Needs for Junior College Business 
Education,” American School and 
University, 13th annual edition, 1941, 
pp. 372-80. 

5301. ForKNER, HAMDEN L., “Busi- 
ness Education—Its Present and 
Probable Future,” Teachers College 
Record (April 1943), 44 :493-500. 


Includes a section on “Business Educa- 
tion at Junior College Level.” 
5302. FospicK, RAYMOND B., “Meri- 


dian Junior College,” in General 
Education Board, Annual Report, 


1941, 53-54. 


Announcement of grant of $6,600 for 
special study of diversified occupations 
program. 


5303. Fritey, C. E., and STARRAK, 
J. A., “New Concepts of Terminal 
Education,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sct- 
ence (January 1944), 231 :123-28. 


Stimulating discussion with many help- 
ful suggestions. 


5304. Furst, ArtHur, “Library 
Project in Junior College Chemistry,” 
Califoria Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation (November 1942), 17:426- 
28. 
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Report of successful plan employed at 
San Francisco Junior College. 


5305. Geyer, GeorceE H., “Associate’s 
Degree and Graduation Practices in 
Junior Colleges,” University Ad- 
ministration Quarterly (Fall 1942), 
1 :68. 


Review of W. C. Eells’ volume, Terminal 
Education Monograph No. 4. 


5306. GeryER, GeEorGE H., “Junior 
College Federation Holds Two Im- 
portant Special Meetings,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education 
(March 1943), 18:190-92. 

Report of special meeting, February 11, 
devoted to wartime problems. 

5307. Goop, Carter V., “Terminal 
Education in Junior College,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research (Oc- 
tober 1942), 36:157. 

Developments in 1941 reported. 

5308. Goop, WARREN R.., “Prospects 
for Educational Expansion After the 
War,” University of Michigan School 
of Education Bulletin (November 
1942), 14:17-20. 


“The next bulge will come in the col- 
leges, with a large fraction in school for 
the junior college period. . . . These in- 
creases in enrollment will no doubt include 
large gains by junior colleges.” 

5309. Goop, WARREN R., “Prospects 
for Educational Expansion After the 
War,” Education Digest (January 
1943), 8:48—50. 

Abstract of item No. 5308. 

5310. GuMMERE, RicHarD M., “The 
Bisected A.B.,” Southern Associa- 
tion Quarterly (August 1942), 6: 
339-45. 


Discussion of Chicago proposals for 
A.B. degree at junior college level. 
5311. GuMMERE, RicHarp M., “The 
Bisected A.B.,” Bulletin for Institu- 
tions of Higher Education of the 
Catholic University of America 
(February 1943), 5:4. 


Abstract of article in Association of 
~~" fea Colleges Bulletin, December 
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5312. Hackett, R. C., “A Junior 
College at the World’s Crossroads,” 
Bulletin for Institutions of Higher 
Education of the Catholic University 
of America (April 1944), 6:6. 


Abstract of article by the author in Jun- 
tor College Journal, March 1944. 


5313. Harpeson, JoHN W., “War- 
Time Acceleration in Education—In 
the Junior College,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals (April 1943), 27: 
42-50. 


Address prepared for annual meeting of 
the Association at St. Louis. Discusses 
admission to college of high school stu- 
dents and conferring of bachelor’s degree 
at sophomore level. 


5314. HarsBeson, JOHN W., “Accel- 
eration on the Junior College Level,” 
in Annual Publication of the Western 
Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools, September 1, 1943, 
San Francisco, California, pp. 22-25. 


“Any appreciable acceleration at the jun- 
ior college level must be effected through 
cooperation with the adjacent units—high 
school or university or both.” 


5315. Harpeson, JoHN W., “The Re- 
christening of the Junior Colleges,” 
California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation (April 1944), 19:204-07. 


Advocates dropping the designation of 
“junior.” 
5316. HavicHurst, R. J. “The Shape 
of Things to Come,” School Review 
(February 1944), 52:75. 


Editorial comment on New York plan 
for technical institutes. 
5317. Heintz, Emi, “The First 


Annual Minnesota Junior College 
Workshop,” Brainerd, Minnesota, 


1942. 26 pages mimeographed. 


Report of two-day conference held at the 
University of Minnesota in June 1942. 


5318. Henety, Louise M., “Report 
of the Board of Trustees of Cottey 
College,” P.E.O. Record (October 
1943), 55 :24-26. 


5321. 
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“For the past biennial period it is a 
pleasure to assure you that your college iS 
in a thriving and satisfactory condition.” 


5319. Henry, Netson B., “Second 
Summer’s Workshops on Junior Col- 
lege Terminal Education,’ School 


Review (September 1942), 50:487- 
88 


Summary of methods at three workshops 
and editorial comment. 


5320. Hess, WALTER E., “The Book 
Column,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals (November 1943), 27: 
111. 


Review of W. C. Eells’s Assoctate’s 
Degree and Graduation Practices in Jun- 
tor Colleges. 


Hitt, Merton E., “The Pres- 
ent and Future of the Junior Col- 
lege,” California Journal of Secon- 
dary Education (February 1943), 
18:116—20. 


Journal of Higher 
Education 


THE MAGAZINE FOR 
LEADERS IN COLLEGIATE 
EDUCATION 


Subscription $3 a year 


OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


COLUMBUS 
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Presents several practical suggestions 
for adjustment of junior colleges to war- 
time conditions. 

5322. Hittway, Tyrus, “Enriching 


the Vocational Program,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Super- 


vision (December 1942), 663-71. 


Abstract of study presented at Harvard 
os in Junior College Education, 
9 


5323. Hittway, Tyrus, “Connecti- 
cut Junior Colleges During the War 


and After,” Connecticut Teacher 
(February 1944), 11:113—14, 121. 


History of the junior college movement 
in the state and suggestions regarding 
desirable future developments. 


5324. Hutton, W. A. and CARPEN- 
TER, W. W., “Stated Purposes of 
Junior Colleges,” Journal of Higher 
Education (February 1943), 14: 
101-02. 


Based upon examination of catalogs of 
1005 colleges and universities “offering 
work at the junior college level.” 


For the past fifteen years the Jour- 
nal has been recognized as the lead- 
ing magazine devoted to matters 
pertaining to the different areas of 
higher education. The contents of 
each issue are varied. The pros- 
pectus for the year’s issues con- 
tains discursive articles, reports of 
research, and criticisms of current 
We believe that profes- 


administrative officers, 


practices. 
sors and 
when once subscribers to the Jour- 
nal, will find it so satisfying that 


they will not wish to be without it. 





